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Our Future Security 
CIVILIAN ACTIVITIES, NOT ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL, MUST BE DISCONTINUED 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at the Municipal Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, November 13, 1957 


OVERNOR GARY, Mayor Street, Distinguished 

G Guests, and My Fellow Americans: First, | should 

like to extend my thanks to the people of Oklahoma 

for this chance to share in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of Oklahoma's statehood. 

Born in the Lone Star State just to your south, and reared 
in the Sunflower State just to the north, I have tonight a fine 
feeling of coming home again. 

So your generous welcome has a special significance for 
me tonight. Frankly, I wish I could stay until Saturday. From 
all my friends this afternoon I have heard you have a pretty 
fair sort of football team. And of course I should very much 
like to see it play. 

I am going to let you in on a secret. No matter how good 
it was before, since this afternoon when chey made my 
grandson sort of an honorary member, it is a much better 
team. He is now the proud possessor of a white football 
signed by Bud Wilkinson and all his players, and my “son” 
is the best ninety-pound tackle in the whole country. 

Last week I spoke of science in security; this evening I 
speak of security in a somewhat wider context. 

We live in one of the great ages in the story of mankind. 

For millions of people science has removed the burden of 
backbreaking toil. 

For other millions the hope of a good life is being trans- 
lated into definite promise. 

In this wonderful age, we Americans have a special re- 
sponsibility. We were given a fresh continent and an oppor- 
tunity to work out a modern dream of how men should work 
together, live together, and govern themselves. 

Drawing on all the cultures of the past, and on the rapid 
growth of science, we worked out a way in which every 
person can be his own competitive self, and at the same. time 
be a dedicated member of a harmonious community. 


Now this week the Soviets are celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of their revolution. These four decades have seen 
them change from an agricultural to an industrial nation. We 
know of their rigorous educational system and their tech- 
nological achievements. 

But we see all this happening under a political philosophy 
that postpones again and again the promise to each man that 
he will be allowed to be himself, and to enjoy, according to 
his own desires, the fruits of his own labor. 

We have long had evidence, recently very dramatic 
evidence, that even under such a system it is possible to 
produce some remarkable material achievements. When such 
competence in things material is at the service of leaders 
who have so little regard for things human, and who command 
the power of an empire, there is danger ahead for free men 
everywhere. That, my friends, is the reason why the American 
people have been so aroused about the earth satellites. 

Of course, free men are meeting and will meet this chal- 
lenge. 

Up to a point, this must be done on the Communists’ own 
terms—outmatching them in military power, general tech- 
nological advance, and specialized education and research. 

But this is not all the story. The real strength with which 
the self-governing democracies have met the tests of history 
is something denied to dictatorships. 

It is found in the quality of our life, and the vigor of our 
ideals. It manifests itself in the ever-astonishing capacity of 
free men for voluntary heroism, sacrifice and accomplishment 
when the chips are down. 

This is the weapon which has meant eventual downfall 
for every dictator who has made the familiar mistake of 
thinking all democracies “soft.” 

Now, once again, we hear an expansionist regime declaring, 
“We will bury you.” 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


In a bit of American vernacular, “Oh Yeah?” It would be 
a grave error not to take this kind of threat literally. This 
theme has been a Communist doctrine for a hundred years. 

But you may recall that there was once a dictator named 
Hitler who also said he would bury us. He wrote a long, dull 
book telling precisely how he was going to do it. Not enough 
people took him at his word. 

We shall not make that mistake again. 

International communism has demonstrated repeatedly that 
its leaders are quite willing to launch aggression by violence 
upon other countries. They are even more ready to expand 
by propaganda and subversion, economic penetration and 
exploitation. Mostly they use a combination of all three 
methods. 

The free world must therefore be alert to all. 

Our military defenses have been largely reshaped over 
the years since World War II. I assure you, as I did last week, 
that for the conditions existing today they are both efficient 
and adequate. But if they are to remain so for the future, 
their design and power must keep pace with the increasing 
capabilities that science gives both to the aggressor and the 
defender. They must continue to perform four main tasks: 

1. As a primary deterrent to war, maintain a strong nuclear 
retaliatory power. The Soviets must be convinced that any 
attack on us and our Allies would result, regardless of damage 
to us, in their own national destruction. 

2. In cooperation with our Allies, provide a force structure 
so flexible that it can cope quickly with any form of aggression 
against the free world. 

3. Keep our home defenses in a high state of efficiency. 

4. Have the reserve strength to meet unforeseen emergency 
demands. 

To provide this kind of defense requires tax money—lots 
of it. During the last five fiscal years we have spent 211 
billion dollars on our security—an average of over 42 billion 
dollars a year. This includes our own Armed Services, Mutual 
Military Aid, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In my judgment, the Armed Forces and their scientific 
associates have, on the whole, used this money wisely and well. 

Much of it has gone and is going into better and more 
powerful weapons. 

A single B-52 bomber costs $8 million. The B-52 wing 
costs four times as much as the B-36 wing it replaces. 

The NIKE missile, which has largely replaced anti-aircraft 
artillery, costs three times as much per battalion. 

A new submarine costs $4712 million—ten times the cost 
of a World War II submarine. 

And so on, for our entire arsenal of equipment. 

Now, for some years increasing attention has been focused 
on the invention, development and testing of even more ad- 
vanced weapons for future use. The Defense Department has 
been spending in the aggregate over 5 billion dollars a year 
on this kind of Research and Development. 

There has been much discussion lately about whether Soviet 
technological break-throughs in particular areas may have 
suddenly exposed us to immediately increased danger, in spite 
of the strength of our defenses. 

As I pointed out last week, this is not the case. But these 
scientific accomplishments of theirs have provided us all with 
renewed evidence of Soviet competence in science and tech- 
niques important to modern warfare. We must, and do, regard 
this as a time for another critical re-examination of our entire 
defense position. 

The sputniks have inspired a wide variety of suggestions. 
These range from acceleration of missile programs, to shooting 
a rocket around the moon, to an indiscriminate increase in 
every kind of military and scientific expenditure. 
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Now, my friends, common sense demands that we put 
first things first. 

The first of all firsts is our nation’s security! 

Over the next three weeks I shall be personally making our 
annual review, with military and civilian authorities, of our 
national security activities for the coming year. Then, I 
shall meet with the legislative leaders of Congress, from both 
Houses and both parties, for conferences on policies, actions 
and expenditures. 

In the meantime, I ask your sober consideration of some 
of the actions to which we must give our most urgent 
attention. 

Today, as ! have said, a principal deterrent to war is the 
retaliatory nuclear power of our Strategic Air Command and 
our Navy. We are adding missile power to these arms and 
to the Army as rapidly as possible. But it will be some time 
before either we or the Soviet forces will have long-range 
missile capability equal to even a small fraction of the total 
destructive power of our present bomber force. 

To continue, over the years just ahead, to maintain the 
Strategic Air Command in a state of maximum safety, strength 
and alert, as new kinds of threats develop, will entail ad- 
ditional costs. 

This means accelerating the dispersal of Strategic Air Com- 
mand to additional bases. This work, which has been going 
forward for some time, ought now to be speeded up. 

Also, with missiles and faster bombers, warning times will 
grow shorter. Therefore we have been providing facilities for 
quicker response to emergency alarm. This, too, should be 
speeded up—through standby combat crews, more runways, 
more fueling stations, and more housing. 

Next, to achieve maximum possible warning of any future 
attack, we must carry on additional improvements throughout 
our warning line that are now scientifically feasible. 

Another need is to develop an active missile defense against 
missiles. This item is undergoing intensive research and de- 
velopment within the Defense Department. 

Now, to increase retaliatory power, we shall be adding 
long-range missiles, both land- and ship-based, to our security 
forces. The technicians tell me that development of the long- 
range ballistic missile cannot be markedly accelerated by 
expenditure of more money. We are now spending more than 
one billion dollars a year on their research and testing. But, 
of course, where needed, additional sums will be provided. 
Moreover, it is clear that production, deployment and in- 
stallation of missiles over the period ahead, when they become 
available, will be costly. 

Next, the military services are underpaid. We must be fair 
with them. Justice demands this, but also compelling is the 
factor of efficiency in our defense forces. We cannot obtain 
and retain the necessary level of technical proficiency unless 
officers and men, in sufficient numbers, will make the armed 
services their careers. 

Now, let’s turn briefly to our satellite projects: 

Confronted with the essential requirements I have indicated 
for defense, we must adopt a sensible formula to guide us 
in deciding what satellite and outer-space activity to undertake. 

Certainly there should be two tests in this formula. 

If the project is designed solely for scientific purposes, its 
size and its cost must be tailored to the scientific job it is 
going to do. That is the case in the present Vanguard project 
now under way. 

If the project has some ultimate defense value, its urgency 
for this purpose is to be judged in comparison with the 
probable value of competing defense projects. 

Now, all these new costs, which in the aggregate will reach 
a very considerable figure, must be added to our current annual 
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expenditures for security. There is no immediate prospect of 
any marked reduction in these recurring costs. Consequently, 
the first thing is to search for other places to cut expenditures. 

We must once more go over all other military expenditures 
with redoubled determination to save every possible dime. 
We must make sure that we have no needless duplication or 
obsolete programs or facilities. 

The answer does not lie in any misguided attempt to 
eliminate conventional forces and rely solely upon retaliation. 
Such a course would be completely self-defeating. 

And, most emphatically, the answer does not lie in cutting 
mutual defense funds overseas—another important part of 
our own nation’s security. We are linked with 42 countries 
by military assistance agreements. We could not possibly 
station our troops all over the world to prevent the overflow 
of Communism. It is much more economical and vastly more 
effective to follow and strengthen our system of collective 
security. 

The same applies to economic aid. This kind of assistance 
helps others keep free of dependence upon the Soviet help, 
which too often is the prelude to Soviet domination. It shows 
the free world’s ability to develop its resources and to increase 
its living standards. It helps allied economies support needed 
military units and remain sturdy partners of ours in this 
world-wide struggle. 

Now, in the Federal government's civilian activities, we 
shall have to make some tough choices. 

Some programs, while desirable, are not absolutely essential. 
In this I have reached a clear conclusion. Some savings may 
still be squeezed out through the wringer method. This will 
be one of the hardest and most distasteful tasks that the 
coming session of Congress must face. And pressure groups 
will wail in anguish. 

Now, by whatever amount savings fail to equal the 
additional costs of security, our total expenditures will go up. 
Our people will rightly demand it. They will not sacrifice 
security to worship a balanced budget. But we do not forget, 
either, that over the long term a balanced budget is one in- 
dispensable aid in keeping our economy and therefore our 
total security, strong and sound. 

Now, there is much more to the matter of security than 
the mere spending of money. There are also such things as 
the professional competence of our yim | leaders—and 
there are none better; the soundness and productivity of our 
economy—and there is none to equal it; and above all, the 
spiritual strength of our nation—which has seen us through 
every crisis of the past. 

And one thing that money cannot buy is time. Frequently 
time is a more valuable coin than is money. 

It takes time for a tree to grow, for an idea to become an 
accomplishment, for a student to become a scientist. 

Time is a big factor in two longer-term problems: strength- 
ening our scientific education and our basic research. 

The Soviet Union now has—in the combined category of 
scientists and engineers—a greater number than the United 
States. And it is producing graduates in these fields at a much 
faster rate. 

Recent studies of the educational standards of the Soviet 
Union show that this gain in quantity can no longer be 
considered offset by lack of quality. 

This trend is disturbing. Indeed, according to my scientific 
advisers, this is for the American people the most critical 
problem of all. 

My scientific advisers place this problem above all other 
immediate tasks of producing missiles, of developing new 
techniques in the Armed Services. We need scientists in the 
ten years ahead. They say we need them by thousands more 
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than we are now presently planning to have. 

. The Federal Government can deal with only part of this 
difficulty, but it must and will do its part. The task is a 
cooperative one. Federal, state and local governments, and 
our entire citizenry must all do their share. 

We should, among other things, have a system of nation- 
wide testing of high school students; a system of incentives 
for high-aptitude students to pursue scientific or professional 
studies; a program to stimulate good-quality teaching of 
mathematics and science; provision of more laboratory facili- 
ties; and measures, including fellowships, to increase the 
output of qualified teachers. 

The biggest part of the task is in the hands of you, as 
citizens. This is National Education Week. It should be 
National Education Year. No matter how good your school 
is—and we have many excellent ones—I wish that every 
school board and every PTA would this week and this year 
make one single project their special order of business. This 
is to scrutinize your school’s curriculum and standards. Then 
decide for yourselves whether they meet the stern demands 
of the era we are entering. 

As you do this, my friends, remember that when a Russian 
graduates from high school he has had five years of physics, 
four years of chemistry, one year of astronomy, five years of 
biology, ten years of mathematics through trigonometry, and 
five years of a foreign language. 

Young people now in college must be equipped to live 
in the age of intercontinental ballistic missiles. However, 
what will then be needed is not just engineers and scientists, 
but a people who will keep their heads and, in every field, 
leaders who can meet intricate human problems with wisdom 
and courage. In short, we will need not only Einsteins and 
Steinmetzes, but Washingtons, and Emersons. 

Another long-term concern is for even greater concentration 
on basic research—that is, the kind that unlocks the secrets of 
nature and prepares the way for such great break-throughs as 
atomic fission, electronics and antibiotics. 

At present, our basic research, compared with any other 
country’s, is considerably greater in quantity and certainly 
equal in quality. 

The warning lies in the fast rate of increase of the Soviet 
effort, and their obvious determination to concentrate heavily 
on basic research. 

The world will witness future discoveries even more 
startling than that of nuclear fission. The question is: Will 
we be the ones to make them? 

Here again money cannot do everything. You cannot say 
to a research worker, “Your salary is tripled; get busy now 
and produce three times as many basic discoveries.” 

But wise investment in such facilities as laboratories and 
high-energy accelerators can greatly increase the efficiency 
of our scientists. 

The government is stepping up its basic research programs. 
But, with 70 per cent of research. expenditures, the biggest 
share of the job is in the hands of industry and private or- 
ganizations. 

Right here in Oklahoma City you have established a 
superb mechanism for the mobilization of needed resources 
to strengthen our pursuit of scientific knowledge. It is the 
Frontiers of Science Foundation. 

Today I had the great privilege of a few minutes’ visit 
with Dr. Harlow and with about half a dozen of his bright 
youngsters. I congratulate you on them, and on the institution. 
You have every reason to be proud of both and I hope other 
States will follow your example. 

And now one final word: The goal we seek is peace with 
justice. This can come to our nation only as it comes to all 
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nations. The world’s hope is that the Soviets will cooperate 
with all the rest of us in achieving this goal. Our defense 
— large as it is, goes only far enough to deter and defeat 
attack. 

We will never be an aggressor. We want adequate security. 
We want no more than adequacy. But we will accept nothing 
less. 
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My friends, it has always been my faith that eventual 
triumph of decency and freedom and right in this world is 
inevitable. 

But, as a wise American once observed, it takes a lot of 
hard work and sacrifice by a lot of people to bring about the 
inevitable. 

Thank you very much and good night. 


THE PRIMARY THREAT IS NOT MILITARY BUT IN THE ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SPHERES 
By ANEURIN BEVAN, M. P., Former Minister of Labor, London, England 
Delivered before the Economic Club of New York, New York City, October 28, 1957 


HE CHAIRMAN, of course, with an uncanny intuition 

has put me under a grievous disability because if I try to 

justify the first part of his description, I falsify the last 
part. So I am not quite certain how to couch what I have to 
say, whether with suave amiability or with bitter acidity. 

I am under a further disability which arises from the cir- 
cumstance in which I am making this address. I note that 
Mr. Macmillan, when he was here recently, was asked a ques- 
tion about the results of a by-election in Great Britain, and 
he stated in reply that he always made it a habit, when visiting 
another country, not to speak about the domestic affairs of 
his own. 

As I am also told it is an exceedingly discourteous thing 
to speak about the politics of the country in which you happen 
to be, I am really unable to say what I must speak about at any 
given moment. 

If I am guided by that advice, every foreign traveler should 
become a Trappist monk. However, I think that I should be 
doing you a disservice and certainly would be violating my 
own temperament if I allowed myself to labor under any 
restrictions. 

I therefore propose to speak to you with the utmost frank- 
ness, but I hope with a proper courtesy. 

I believe that the time has come in public affairs when the 
people should be told the truth, no matter how unpalatable 
it may be. 

In the last few years I have done a great deal of traveling 
in different parts of the world, and a great deal of it in 
Communist countries, and I have come to the conclusion that 
a great deal of the difficulties existing in the world at the 
moment are due to the fact that there is a breakdown of com- 
munications, a serious breakdown, that the world is bitterly 
- divided and that one half cannot understand what the other 
half is doing or thinking. 

I believe it is this breakdown in communications which is 
mainly responsible for many of the mistakes which have been 
made in the last four or five years. 

I don’t, for example, accept what our friend, Mr. Doan, 
has just said. I believe, in fact, that the point of view which 
he has expressed lies at the root of a lot of our misjudgment. 

I held the view in 1951 that the western powers seriously 
misjudged what was ing in the Communist world. I 
did not believe then, I don’t believe now, that the prim 
threat of Communism to the world exists in the military fiel 
I think that such military threat as exists is sec , 3 
believe that the threat was and is to be found in the economic 
and political and social spheres. 


In 1951 the politicians unfortunately took the advice of 
the generals and whenever they do that they almost invariably 
go wrong. 

The generals told us that they had formed estimates of the 
military potential of the Soviet Union. I remember speaking 
to a high-ranking marshal in Great Britain, whose name for 
the moment I won't disclose, and I won't disclose it because 
he is no longer a soldier. His lack of understanding has carried 
him into business spheres. 

I was then in the Ministry of Health and therefore re- 
sponsible with the Secretary for Civil Defense, and we wanted 
to know from him what sort of attack we had to prepare for. 

This was in 1950, remember, not 1957, five years after the 
end of the war. He said we had to expect from the Soviet 
Union that they had at their disposal anything from 120 to 260 
divisions. This was the order of accuracy we had to consider. 
We had to remember also that the Russians had the best tanks 
in the world, the best air force in the world, the best artillery, 
the V-1s, V-2s and V-3s, and that if they attacked, they would 
be down to the English Channel in six weeks. 

So I said, “If they can do that in five years after the war, 
we had better send them a post card and”—of course, it was 
all nonsense, complete nonsense. 

Right after, in consequence of the acceptance of that advice, 
both in Great Britain and in the United States an armaments 
program of almost gigantic dimensions was set going which 
started an inflationary spiral from which we have suffered 
ever since. That armament program, as you know full well, 
has had to be set back on several occasions because the 
economies of the western world were so strained that had 
we continued we would now be in the middle of very grave 
economic diffi.ulties indeed. 

In short, we misunderstood what was happening in the 
Soviet Union. Certainly I accept and have always accepted 
that it was necessary we should have military strength suffi- 
cient to deter any adventures on the part of Communist 
countries. But I never considered that the standard of expendi- 
ture, which we accepted and increased bilaterally and under 
American advice, was either necessary or tolerable. 

Of course the Russians were not only making military 
preparations, they were transforming their society. And that 
transformation has gone ahead at an unprecedented pace. And 
with the transformation of that society, with the changes in the 
social structure which are taking place in the Soviet Union, 
we can expect differences of outlook, modifications of proce- 
dure, and a tentative acceptance of some of those ideals and 
institutions to which we here subscribe. But speaking quite 
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frankly as a Socialist and not as a tycoon there is only one 
political institution which is suitable to the techniques of 
modern society, and that is political democracy. 

You cannot educate people in the workshop to be in- 
telligent there and expect them to be political Helots on the 
outside. This is why I think some of our American friends 
are making a mistake when they imagine that if American 
techniques and American finance and American assistance go 
to the uncommitted countries or to the Communist countries, 
it will necessarily strengthen Communism. 

On the contrary, I take the opposite view. I say that to the 
extent those societies are transformed and take on the same 
technical complexion, the higher material standards that we 
enjoy in the West, to that extent the institutions of Com- 
munism either will weaken or never take root. 

And so I am profoundly convinced that the strategy that 
we have adopted to combat the extension of Communism has 
been wrong. I have come home from these journeyings with 
a feeling that one phase in world development has come to 
an end. I have found nothing in any country that I have visited 
that would lead anyone to suppose the momentum of world 
events, if left to themselves at the moment, can result in 
anything at all except complete catastrophe. 

The soldiers have their answer. The western world con- 
fronts the Communist world with weapons as deadly as those 
the Communists themselves possess. 

That the Russians have gotten missiles in excess of what 
we may have at the moment is of no fundamental importance. 
The stalemate is there. 

We have reached a situation where we can destroy each 
other and destroy the rest of the world with us. The con- 
ceptions of power that we have inherited from the past are 
therefore dated. Power that can be used only at the expense 
of self-destruction is not power. The great American nation 
has entered the world stage as a great power when power no 
longer has the significance it formerly did. 

In my country, the Conservatives, your opposite numbers— 
have a nostalgia for the power that we have lost, and many, 
many American friends to whom I have spoken assume that 
they have now taken on the mantle of world leadership and 
world power in substitution for the declining British Empire. 

But that is not how the world is. That is not the world of 
the second half of the Twentieth Century. There will be no 
leading powers in the sense that we have seen them in the 
past. 

If mankind is to get its feet on a further path to progress, 
it can’t be done by the imitation of the old values. It has to 
be done in a different way, and my fear about the great 
American nation is that they are trying to imitate the pattern 
of the past and they don’t realize that if the world is to get 
out of its present difficulties, if it is to avoid the cataclysm, 
if it is to move back from the precipice toward which we have 
been getting so near for so long, then we have, my friends of 
the American business world, got to realize that the values 
upon which we have been reared are, many of them, irrelevant 
to the world in which we are living. 

The foreign policies that we have been adopting, although 
they have limited justification, nevertheless are pe ome to a 
pattern which is disastrous. 

Nations which are suffering appallingly low standards are 
being presented with American weapons that any other 
adjacent neighborly nations have to acquire because those 
weapons that the American nation has been giving to those 
nations will never be used against Communists. 

I shan’t name the nations. You know them. You have been 
giving weapons to people who want bread. You have been 
organizing bases in countries that are fundamentally disrupted. 
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It is ironic when you are told by Mr. Doan and by many others 
of you that the American nation cannot expect the taxpayer 
to provide money for the development of the underdeveloped 
parts of the world. But you are finding money. You are finding 
money not for the underdeveloped parts of the world but to 
put weapons in the hands of people who ardently desire 
nothing more than to have a decent standard of living. 

And so the message that I come to you with tonight is 
certainly that a new leadership is required, because no one 
can seriously contend that the leadership of the western 
world is at the moment adequate to the nature of the problem 
that we have yet to solve. 

I am as ardent a believer in democratic institutions as any 
person here, but I believe that democratic institutions and the 
liberty in which we believe must be dependent on better 
material conditions and in many parts of the world the 
material conditions are insupportable. 

And therefore my friends must wake up to the fact that the 
condiions for the export of capital to which you have been 
accustomed and which have been your classical pattern cannot 
be repeated. 

Take for example the great subcontinent of India. If you in- 
troduced the industrial dislocations into the Indian subconti- 
nent which we had in Great Britain from 1760 onwards, you 
would have revolution overnight. The pattern of America’s 
history is not a model for the rest of the world at all because 
your circumstances were unique. The industrial revolution 
came to America in the hands of the migrants from Europe. 
It was an empty country. 

You inherited products of advanced countries, you had no 
indigenous population to be disturbed, except a few Red 
Indians. You had no long-established institutions to uproot, 
you had no entwined habit of life to rupture. 

You found none of that in the United States when the in- 
dustrial revolution was continued here after having been 
started in Europe. But these nations like India, with 360 
millions of population, and Pakistan, with 87 millions; these 
great crowded cities, they have deep roots, long histories, old 
traditions, patterns of behavior to which they are long- 
accustomed and, therefore, the introduction of modern methods 
of economic exploitation on the pattern of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury capitalism would result merely in overwhelming social 
revolution. 

It is therefore idle, I assure you, to imagine that you can 
inject into the Indian situation—using India as only one 
example—private capital on the basis that has been suggested. 
It has to be introduced in a different way according to the 
habit of a different society, and that is why I say I am afraid 
the systems of make-believe—the traditions, as Thorstein 
Veblen called them, “the habits of thought”—in which you 
have been brought up and in which we have been brought 
up, are irrelevant to wide parts of the world in which we 
have to make our way. 

What does all this add up to? It adds up to this, that I 
believe the onrush of Communism can be stopped. I don’t 
believe that the Communist world is at the moment in its 
evangelic mood. I believe that the dynamics of Communism 
are dying down. 

I have found nothing at all where I have been in China 
and Russia to suggest that their leaders are now nurturing 
the idea of world revolution, because they themselves know 
that any attempt to push the frontiers of world revolution by 
aggressive acts would bring about such retaliation that such 
systems would be overwhelmed. 

In other words, the old, classical Communist idea that 
revolution supervenes upon war, no longer holds good when 
war itself would be the end of all political systems. 
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This is being understood, not fully, but more and more 
understood by the Communist leaders. And therefore, in so 
far as they harbor intentions to extend the frontiers of Com- 
munism, it. is by the use of methods that would not give 
rise to war. 

But surely, these are the arts in which we are supreme. 
When it comes to peaceful competition they have no chance. 
If we broke down the barriers that separate the nations, if we 
broke down our iron curtain, as well as theirs, if they became 
more familiar with our way of life, with our way of looking 
at things, if they realized what they don’t realize now, chat 
there is a richer, wider, fuller life enjoyed by other men and 
women in parts of the world where our institutions thrive, 
that would be the way in which you would undermine Com- 
munism. And that is why I have been so despondent when I 
have seen intellectual barriers erected by the West, the non- 
recognition of Communist nations merely because they are 
Communist nations, when I am told, for example, and I 
said I was going to be frank, that Peking, China, can’t be 
recognized by America because the government was established 
irregularly. 

How was the American nation established? By a revolution. 
The American nation was established somewhat irregularly. 

That is not to say we approve of the way the revolution 
occurred, nor that when we recognize a nation we necessarily 
approve of its political system. But what I am begging and 
praying for is that we should try and break down these barriers 
because it is the lack of communication which is responsible 
both here and there for many of the blunders that are taking 
place. 

It is because I value the traditions we share with you, 
because I believe we have the answer and the Communists 
haven't the answer, because I believe our institutions can stand 
favorable comparison with any other institution in the world, 
that I want the other peoples of the world to become familiar 
with what we are doing and with what we believe. And when 
they are, I am quite certain that the tides of Communism will 


be rolled back. 


QUESTIONS ASKED OF MR. BEVAN BY MR. HAROLD H. HELM 
AND Mr. BEVAN’S ANSWERS 


MR. HELM: Mr. Bevan, would you give us a thumbnail 
sketch of Nikita Khrushchev, based on your recent observa- 
tions of him? 

MR. BEVAN: That is a difficult one, isn’t it? 

Well, you know, I shook hands with a number of people 
when they came in this evening, some of them looked exactly 
like Khrushchev. 

He is an outspoken man. He is an extrovert. I don’t believe 
he is an academician. He doesn’t pretend to be. He is aggres- 
sive. I don’t think he is highly philosophical. He uses the 
philosophical jargon—Communist, of course—but I think 
that is by imitation. And he’s a simple sort of chap. We know 
he is ruthless. But I shook hands with a number of persons 
here tonight who I also thought were ruthless. 

I think that on the whole he is a man you could get on 
terms with. I believe that he is a practically minded Com- 
munist who is not prepared to sacrifice the work of his country 
for any ideological adventures. 

MR. HELM: Mr. Bevan, it appears that many countries like 
the products and wealth of American capitalism. Why, then, 
don’t they copy its methods in order to produce greater wealth 
of their own? 

MR. BEVAN: I thought the complaint was the Russians 
have been doing it very, very well indeed. I found in the 
Soviet people more admiration of America than of any other 
country of the world. And indeed they have been copying 
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American methods everywhere. 

The extent to which Russia has been pushing forward her 
technology, of course, is quite amazing, and therefore, you 
would have no grudge on that account at all. She is pushing 
ahead and educationally, as Mr. Doan has quite properly said, 
she is leaping ahead, but of course there are many limitations. 

You know very well that it is a fine thing to produce a 
highly complicated machine from the conveyor belt, but it is 
another thing to get it properly maintained after you produce 
it. 

I remember—if I may be allowed to make just this post- 
script—about three years ago I went around the agriculture 
exhibit in Moscow which was then presided over by Mr. 
Khrushchev, and he asked me afterwards what I thought 
about it, and I said I was very impressed. I saw combine 
harvesters that could do anything but play a Beethoven 
symphony but I asked him, “What is going to happen when 
they go out on the farm? What happens when they get stuck”? 

They are too complicated. What is happening here? Ameri- 
can technicians have been turning out excellent machines but 
they have not always been adjusted to the realities and prob- 
lems of economic life. 

MR. HELM: Mr. Bevan, this will be the last question. I 
am sure that the audience will be very much interested in your 
comment on this. If you were Foreign Secretary, what policy 
would you propose for Britain and the United States in the 
Middle East? 

MR. BEVAN: Now the answer is very simply that it is 
not possible for me at the moment to know what foreign 
policy I would suggest should be made for the Middle East 
because I wouldn't know what the Middle East would look 
like when I would become Foreign Secretary. 

But I do suggest very seriously that it is no use disregarding 
the existence of the Soviet Union in the Middle East. 

If the Middle East is going to be regarded by the United 
States and by ourselves as an arena for maneuvers between 
the two great power blocs, then there is no hope for peace 
in the Middle East. 

If that be the case, then a realistic policy should dictate that 
we attempt to come to some sort of understanding with 
the Soviet Union there. Now, I know that many people don’t 
like that, but people who don’t like it will not face the 
alternatives. 

The alternatives are that in the Middle East, if you look 
upon it merely as an arena for the cold war, the Soviet Union 
has very many valuable cards to play. And if we simply try 
to play them with her, we might get our fingers burned. 

And therefore I would suggest that we should first of all 
accept the Soviet offer, that we should supply no more arms 
to any nations in the Middle East because those arms are of 
no use in fighting against Communism. They are merely being 
used to frighten each other, and therefore the first thing to do 
is to stop trying to stir the caldron to make it boil over. 

The second thing, I think, if I may be allowed to suggest it, 
is that we must try to take the Israeli quarrel out of the area. 
We should give guarantees to Israel and guarantees to her 
neighbors against Israel, and thereby try to prevent this 
Arab-Israeli quarrel from being used by one party or another 
to disturb affairs there, and then I suggest that it is necessary 
we act in concert for the purpose of providing a solution of 
the refugee problem. 

And next I would suggest that we should try and have 
positive policies for the cooperative development of the whole 
of the area which is potentially one of the richest areas of the 
world and is kept poor merely because there is no general 


policy developed for it. 
In other words, I would be quite frank with this audience, 
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as I have been all night. I don’t see that the policy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower does any other than substitute the United 
States for Great Britain in the Middle East, playing the same 
role we played, and because you are bigger and stronger, you 
won't necessarily be able to play it any better. 

I have not found an Arab yet who looked more enthu- 
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siastically on a Packard than a Rolls Royce. 

And therefore I believe that if we are to get peace there, 
we must not go on squabbling with each other. We must sit 
down and see if we cannot work out a policy which is good 
for the Arab people, which is good for us and which is con- 
ducive to the peace of the world. 


United States Strategy and Policy 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ALLIES 
By DAVID SARNOFF, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 
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this morning is “The Importance of Allies in Their Re- 

lation to U. S. Strategy and Policy.” If my remarks do 
not correspond to the precise wording of the title, I hope 
you may regard them, nevertheless, as pertinent to the main 
theme of our Conference. 

That we cannot dispense with allies is, of course, too 
obvious to require elaboration. Whatever isolationist illusions 
may have survived the Second World War have been washed 
out by a decade of headlong progress in aeronautics, electronics 
and nuclear science. 

We live in a world so shrunken that political and social 
explosions anywhere produce instant and frequently serious 
tremors everywhere. Like it or not, we have become in large 
measure our brother's keeper. Areas on the world map which 
not long ago seemed too remote and exotic to interest anyone 
but archeologists and anthropologists have now become items 
of front-page news, objects of Cold War rivalry and seed-beds 
of international trouble. . 

One of the main objectives of Soviet intrigue and diplomacy 
has been to isolate the United States by stripping it of friends 
and allies. Every symptom of free-world disunity—of what 
the Communists call “contradictions in the camp of im- 
perialism”"—brings joy to the Kremlin. Moscow has used 
everything from cajolery to blackmail in its drive to break up 
NATO and other defensive alliances. It has not hesitated to 
make naked threats of nuclear annihilation against country 
after country aligned with the West. 

This concentration of enemy effort should be sufficient proof 
of the critical importance, at our end, of strengthening existing 
alliances and winning new friends among the so-called un- 
committed nations. Every affirmation of free-world solidarity 
is a body blow to Soviet policy. But the allies, actual and 
potential, whom I propose to emphasize, are in another and 
too often neglected dimension. 


T's PART of the subject assigned to me for discussion 


CAPTIVE PEOPLES ARE OUR ALLIES 

I refer not to nations but to peoples: to millions of men 
and women on the dark side of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
who hate their Soviet chains and whose cause is therefore 
our cause. They are the secret legions of freedom deployed on 
farms and in factories, in schools and offices, in the Armed 
Forces and even in the ranks of the ruling parties, throughout 
the Soviet empire. 

This week marks an anniversary at once glorious and tragic. 
It was in the last week of October one year ago that the people 
of Hungary made their thrilling bid for freedom. Those who 
scoffed at the possibility that the victims of Communist 
dictatorship could ever rise against their masters received a 
flaming answer, as they had received it a few months earlier 


in Poznan, Poland, and three years before in East Germany 
and in Siberian slave camps like Vorkuta. 

We know, as the Kremlin knows, that the Hungarian 
people have not surrendered in their hearts, and await only 
a favorable opportunity to strike again. Tanks and machine- 
guns can impose sullen obedience but not allegiance. And we 
know that the same explosive forces of discontent and des- 
pair, the same God-given hungers for freedom and human 
dignity, are maturing under the surface of every other Com- 
munist-held iand, including Russia itself. 

It has long been my conviction that those who plan our 
strategy and policy should at all times take this element in 
the world equation into their calculations. Internal tensions 
on every level of Soviet society represent the weakest links in 
the Kremlin's chain of power and therefore our greatest 
opportunity for making common cause with the direct victims 
of Communism. 

For many years we have seen the fateful contest between 
two worlds on which depends the future not alone of our 
own country but of the human race. On at least one front of 
this complex struggle, the one involving communications, I 
have been not only an onlooker but a participant. And it has 
seemed to me increasingly clear that the contest is essentially 
a war of ideas. Abstractly, this has been so widely acknowl- 
edged that it has the ring of a platitude. But concretely, we 
have not yet translated the platitude into policy and action of 
the necessary potency and on the necessary scale. 


TECHNOLOGY AND IDEOLOGY 

At the conclusion of World War Il we witnessed the 
emergence of two spectacular species of force, seemingly at 
the very opposite ends of the spectrum of power. One was 
technological, dramatized in V-1 and V-2 missiles in the 
European theatre, and in the first atomic bombs on the other 
side of the globe. The other was ideological, manifest in the 
thunderous clash of ‘isms, the collapse of old colonial empires, 
the dynamic Soviet challenge to the very foundations of our 
civilization. Since then, both species have unfolded and ex- 
panded at a dizzying pace. 

At the technological end, we have seen breath-caking aero- 
nautic, electronic and nuclear progress, now converging in a 
climactic weapon: the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile capable 
of delivering unprecedented destruction and death from any 
point on this earth to any other point. The artificial “moon,” 
launched by the Soviets early this month which circled our 
globe every 95 minutes, is a symbol of scientific achievement 
packed with peril to the human race. 

At the ideological end, the unfolding has crystallized in 
what has come to be called the Cold War—in political offen- 
sives, propaganda duels, psychological campaigns, wars of 
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nerves. Taken together, these are changing the patterns of 
human society more deeply than did any shooting war in our 
recorded past. 

Technology and ideology—these span the fields of tension 
now prevailing everywhere. Though so different in character— 
one being in the domain of matter, the other in the domain of 
mind and spirit—they are nevertheless part of a single chal- 
lenge. The penalty for ignoring or underrating the ideological 
end and concentrating almost entirely on the technological 
end of the great span, can be total defeat. The surest way to 
prevent it is to wim the Cold War. For we can freeze to death 
as well as burn to death. 

The alarming fact is that, in the free world today, there is 
nowhere near the concentration on the ideological front that 
there is on the technological front. At first, in the immediate 
postwar years, we ignored both sections of the span. We dis- 
mantled our magnificent military machine and at the same 
time gave unimpeded right of way to Communist mischief 
in both Europe and Asia. It took a series of major disasters— 
the conquest of Czechoslovakia, the fall of China, the Korean 
aggression—to splinter our smugness. 

Belatedly and reluctantly we recognized the reality of the 
Cold War and the danger of a Hot War. So we went to the 
aid of Greece, launched the Marshall Plan, undertook the 
building of defensive alliances, and started large-scale military 
programs. 

Sputnik—the Soviet-made satellite—streaking through our 
American skies, is significant proof that Russia is making 
greater and faster progress in technology than was expected 
even by some of our experts. We have seen, too, how cleverly 
and swiftly the Communist leaders exploit their technological 
advances to create a psychological impact upon people every- 
where. 

COLD FACTS OF THE COLD WAR 

Because military forces and weapons in the hands of 
ruthless dictators represent a more familiar type of menace, 
our people over the years have been more readily aroused to 
organize and sacrifice in this area. The ideological challenge 
seemed somehow too vague and esoteric to galvanize us into 
full action. The pervasive fear of nuclear war, in fact, fostered 
the delusion that we were enjoying peace, though in truth our 
world, our interests, our system of human values were under 
continuous assault. 

Not without bruised egos, we have gone through several 
binges of wishful thinking. Recall how recently, after Stalin's 
death, some people hailed the end of the Cold War because of 
a supposed New Look and a Diplomacy of Smiles in Moscow. 
Then something called the “Geneva spirit” was born on a Swiss 
summit. That blithe spirit, alas, had already departed by the 
time Khrushchev and Bulganin came to England to celebrate 
its birth. 

Only this July, when old-timers like Molotov and Kagano- 
vich bit the dust, our mood was one of hopeful speculation. 
The hope applied in particular to the talks on disarmament 
then under way in London, talks that soon thereafter petered 
out in the usual futility. 

One after another these desperate hopes have foundered on 
the rocks of Communist inflexibility of purpose. The tempor- 
ary balmy weather has not melted the ice of the Cold War. 
Soviet foreign policy just now is as tough and aggressive, its 
blasts against the free nations are as chill and blustery, as in 
some of the nastiest Stalin seasons. 

Gromyko at the United Nations Assembly still made some 
of the familiar noises about “peaceful coexistence,” but he left 
no doubt that we could have that blessed commodity only on 
strictly Communist terms. Since the launching of Russia's 
artificial satellite, Khrushchev has joined this chorus by sug- 
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gesting a Two-power deal, over the heads of our allies. Red 
propaganda continues to play variations on the theme of 
“relaxing tensions” but it is only background music while 
the Communists go on steadily blowing up little troubles into 
big ones. Moscow, in short, exploits our yearning for peace, 
as the best way of destroying any sense of urgency, on our 
part, in relation to the political struggle. 

Soviet Russia's influence in world affairs is growing. For 
the first time in history, Russia has obtained a foothold in the 
Middle East and thereby in the entire Mediterranean. Its naval! 
ships prowl the Mediteranean and the Red Seas, while Soviet 
arms and planes and submarines pour into Egypt, Syria and 
Yemen. Communists have won control in a key state in India 
and in British Guiana; pro-Western leaders have been ousted 
in Ceylon; Moscow's influence grows apace in Indonesia; Red 
China has intensified its pressures on Burma, South Vietnam 
and other neighbors. 

Only two weeks ago, the EFiritish Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, publicly voiced anxiety about the continuing 
Soviet infiltration and subversion “in most of the count 
of Asia and Africa.” He said: “This process is going on. How 
far it has got varies. But the Communist forces are a’ work, 
eating away—an implacable, unrelenting onward movement.” 

Most serious of ali, in the context of the war of ideas, the 
Communists retain substantial initiative in the propaganda 
duel, often to the point of monopoly. Despite its barbarous 
behavior in Hungary, Soviet Russia still gets awsy with the 
outrageous pose of champion of anti-colonial movements in 
Asia and Africa. Even while brandishing its ballistic missile 
and its space satellite, it is accepted by millions the world over 
as the noble champion of peace and nuclear disarmament. The 
spokesmen of freedom and genuine peace are still on the 
defensive. 

THE CRITICAL TIME ELEMENT 

Time for an adequate Cold War offensive—not a mere 
holding action but an offensive geared to victory—is running 
out. If we are to prevent defeat in this area we must intensify 
our efforts in the field of psychological warfare, which I prefer 
to call psychological peacefare. 

Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, concluded a recent address in San Francisco with these 
words: “The people of Russia, if given the time to continue 
their evolution to freedom out of the narrow bounds of Com- 
munist dictatorship, will themselves help to find a peaceful 
solution.” He put his finger on the most important “if”"—the 
time element. 

For the shadow of the ultimate weapon grows more ominous 
on the horizons of human affairs. If we are to win the Cold 
War, or at least obtain the upper hand in it, this must be done 
before mankind is overwhelmed by the holocaust of hydrogen 
war. 

And this brings me back to the technological pole in that 
arch of power. The Kremlin recently announced a successful 
test of an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, and claimed that 
it had reached its target area “a huge distance” away. 

The Moscow announcement on the L.C.B.M. may be exag- 
gerated but it is not safe to rely on that assumption. The 
crucial fact is that the perfection of this weapon is now 
inevitable. Both sides know its principles and techniques. It 
is only a matter of time, therefore, before both sides have an 
operational missile, after which its mass production will be- 
come as routine as the present production of atomic bombs. 
Here, again, the time element is all-important. 


DANGERS OF ‘DREADFUL PARITY’ 
Because electronics is at the heart of this weapon, I have 
been close enough to its development to believe that this 
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climax will be reached within five years, and possibly sooner. 
At that point the prime rivals will have achieved the stale- 
mate that figures in my own mind as Dreadful Parity. 

An edifice of wishful thinking has been erected on that 
Dreadful Parity. But 1, for one, am convinced that it rests on 
shifting sands, not on the granite of reality. The argument 
goes that with each side capable of annihilating the other, war 
will have become “impossible’—"“unthinkable” is the con- 
soling word most often used. 

The argument makes logic. But unhappily logic is not the 
final or even the main ingredient in the conduct of men and 
nations. Emotion, raised to a pitch of hysteria by the very 
magnitude of the menace, may vanquish reason. Catastrophe 
could be touched off by miscalculation. The temptation to 
strike a sudden knockout blow may prove insuperable to mad- 
men in places of power, to paranoiac fanatics, to dictators in 
a mood of desperation. We cannot know who will be Khru- 
shchev's successor in the Kremlin, nor how soon he may 
appear. 

Secretary of State Dulles makes an ominous observation in an 
article in the October issue of Foreign Affairs. “Such weapons,” 
he writes, “might in the future get into the hands of irrespon- 
sible dictators and be used as a form of international black- 
mail.” They may, indeed, and that opens up another vista of 
danger in the hour of Dreadful Parity. 

What if Red China, with a Soviet gift of missiles in its 
possession, chooses to end the impasse in Formosa or Korea 
at one blow? What if a Nasser, or some new pocket-edition 
Hitler who may emerge in the interim, has a nervous finger on 
the pushbutton of thermo-nuclear doom? What starts as black- 
mail can end as bombing. 

No doubt it is true that “nobody wants a third world war.” 
It is the kind of generalization, however, that breeds danger- 
ous complacency. In effect it enables the Communists to 
Operate with impunity as long as their aggressions are too 
small in scope, and well enough spaced in time, to avoid the 
showdown. 

Moscow is too wise to risk a challenge so immense and 
alarming that free peoples will be shocked into armed resis- 
tance. Instead it spreads its challenge thin—in a series of 
moves, no single one of which would provoke or justify war. 
Yet the sum-total of seemingly minor and unrelated Soviet 
victories could amount to absolute defeat for the West. When 
the current Syrian episode, for instance, is evaluated a few 
years hence in the mosaic of an array of “Syrias” it may be 
recognized as infinitely more provocative than it looks right 
now. 

Two VITAL PRINCIPLES 

It seems to me vital that we grasp two principles: First, the 
more “unthinkable” a final showdown becomes, the more 
successful the Soviets will be in their strategy of nibbling on 
what remains of our freedom and independence. Second, the 
more terrifying weapons become, the more effective becomes 
the Communist strategy of imtimidation. 

The dangers inherent in both these strategies have been 
immensely enlarged by the Soviet triumph in launching the 
first artificial satellite. Its military importance is not immediate. 
But its psychological impact és immediate and can be very 
harmful. It adds enormously to Soviet Russia’s capacity to 
frighten small nations into neutralism or submission and to 
exact political blackmail from some big nations. More than 
ever before, a world with its eyes fixed upon the Soviet-made 
“moon” will be inclined to yield on a piecemeal basis rather 
than risk war. 

Let us grant, for argument’s sake, that a military stalemate 
would cancel out the chance of a decision by a Hot War, as se 
many believe it will. Doesn't this, in common sense, imply 
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that the decision will be sought by the Communists on another 
level, by other means? The importance of the Cold War would 
actually be multiplied a hundredfold. And this makes the 
struggle, by means short of total war, our paramount concern. 


THE GREAT NEED—TO WIN THE COLD WAR 

The stakes are too high to gamble survival on the thin 
margin of hope that logic will prevail. For even sheer accident 
may wash out hopes geared to logic. We must do all we can to 
prevent a Hot War and I firmly believe that the surest way to 
prevent it is to fight and wim the Cold War. 

After all, we are not without opportunities for taking the 
initiative. The Soviet empire is racked by inner pressures, 
problems and dangers. The enemy expertly exploits our in- 
ternal tensions, yet his own tensions are vastly greater. 

The moral prestige of Soviet Communism—after the dis- 
closures of Stalin’s crimes during twenty-five of the forty 
Soviet years, and after the barbarous suppression of the 
Hungarian people—is lower than ever before. It has taken 
a nose dive especially within the Communist world itself. 
The Soviet intellectuals, whose number is growing larger all 
the time, are reaching out more courageously for some mental 
and creative freedoms. Students and young people generally 
are ever bolder in asking questions and rejecting party-line 
answers. The peasantry still remains unmreconciled to its 
collectivized fate. The people’s elementary needs for food, 
clothes, housing, everyday consumer goods are still being met 
with promissory notes that are being repeatedly renewed 
rather than fulfilled. Meanwhile, the murderous struggle for 
power among the hierarchs goes on without abatement. 

Khrushchev and his henchmen are caught in a dilemma. 
Their economy and the rise of a newly educated managerial 
class require some degree of personal freedom and initiative. 
But when the terror is relaxed, all the pent-up hostility of the 
people breaks to the surface in demands that threaten the 
survival of the regime. So their policy swings in panic between 
gestures of moderation and renewals of terror. 

This certainly does not mean that we can sit back and wait 
for Communism to disintegrate from within. That would be 
to forget the time element—the ticking clock of the coming 
Dreadful Parity. No, we must and can hasten the processes of 
disintegration with every resource at our disposal—moral, 
psychological, political, dipiomatic, economic. We must 
make common cause with the millions of Communist victims 
already our allies and draw tens of millions more into the 
alliance. We must increase pressures against the Soviets from 
every possible direction. There is a NATO for combined 
Military Defense. Is it too much to hope that a NATO can be 
formed for combined operations on Polstical Defense? 

I believe that we have possibly five years within which to 
take the necessary steps to head off catastrophe for the human 
race. But, the perils we face and the urgency of the situation, 
admonish us not to waste even five minutes of this precious 
time. The free world under American leadership must con- 
centrate its best energies and resources on the supreme task 
of weakening World Communism—from within and from 
outside—to the point where it ceases to be a peril. When this 
is accomplished, the United Nations will have the first real 
opportunity to achieve agreement between nations on a prac- 
tical program of disarmament and to establish effective safe- 
guards against nuclear devastation. 

Even in this period of grace before the advent of Dreadful 
Parity, physical force will, of course, weigh heavily in the 
scales. The Soviets have invariably put bombs before bread 
and shoes, despite the serious risk to their political stability 
involved in depriving their le of bread and shoes. 

We must exert our best efforts to lead, and in all events 
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not to fall behind in the race for weapon ascendancy. We 
must maintain well-balanced forces for air, ground and sea. 
We must resolve whatever interservice conflicts there may 
be in the field of ballistic missiles and related weapons, and 
speed up their development into operational forms. 

We must stimulate our promising young people to pursue 
courses in science, engineering and related subjects and in- 
crease their opportunities to obtain an education in these fields. 
The effectiveness of modern industry, as well as modern wea- 
pons, depends upon in adequate supply of trained manpower. 
At the same time, the United States must preserve and fortify 
its ability to intercede quickly and decisively in menacing 
situations short of general war. We must preserve our eco- 
nomic strength and maintain our financial stability. We must 
stockpile and protect the sources of vital strategic materials 
and help sustain the military health of our allies and friends. 
This is indispensable insurance. 

To attain all these objectives, we must have an informed 
public whose interest and criticism can be determining factors 
in the struggles we confront. Th: freedom to criticize is a 
basic and precious right of American Democracy. But criticism, 
especially in the perilous times we face, should be construc- 
tive and not destructive. Where we do not agree with their 
policies or actions, we may criticize our responsible officials 
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in Government and urge our views upon them. At the same 
time, we must help our Government to carry its heavy load 
of responsibility. We should support reasonable requests for 
appropriations that may be necessary to increase our National 
Security. 

The patriotism of our people, the ingenuity of our scientists 
and engineers, the skill of our labor, the efficiency and pro- 
ductive capacity of our industrial plants, and the dedicated 
men and women serving in the Armed Forces and in other 
branches of our Government, make it possible for us to ac- 
complish all these tasks and to maintain our power as the 
leading nation in the world. 

But physical power, by itself, is not enough. It must be 
accompanied by spiritual faith, political wisdom and human 
understanding. They must be so employed that the ideas and 
the emotions moving men become vital factors in determining 
the outcome of any conflict. This has been true, in varying 
degrees, throughout history. Today that truth is all-important. 

It is late, but not too late, to face up to the imperatives of 
the Cold War. In the battle for men’s minds, Soviet successes 
have been due less to the genius of the Kremlin than to the 
lethargy of the West. We can still turn the Kremlin's own 
weapons against World Communism—and we can lead not 
from weakness but from genuine strength. 


Nuclear Power in Britain 
EXCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
By SIR JOHN COCKCROFT, Director of the British Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
Delivered to the Twelfth American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, New York, October 17, 1957 


HE INTEREST of the British in Atomic Energy goes 

back a long way in time. For in 1904 Rutherford in his 

classical treatise on Radioactivity wrote that there was 
reason to believe that an enormous store of latent energy 
was resident in the atoms of radioactive substances—energy 
which was derived from the internal energy of atoms. There 
seemed every reason to believe that the atomic energy of all 
the elements was of a similar order of magnitude. 

Since that time the concept of the atomic nucleus and the 
artificial transmutation of atomic nuclei was due to Rutherford 
and his colleagues from many countries. 

So it has been natural for us to take up the torch again 
and building on the work of Fermi and his colleagues in 
Chicago, take up with ‘enthusiasm the great task of turning 
this enormous store of energy in atomic nuclei to producing 
power and heat and radiation from the nucleus for the many 
applications which are now developing. 

We have a special urge to develop nuclear power in Britain 
because our rapidly increasing requirement for energy is far 
outstripping our coal production. Thus our energy require- 
ments are predicted to imcreasé by the equivalent of 120 
million tons of coal a year by 1975—an increase of 50 per 
cent on our present requirement. We are investing £1,000 
million in our coal industry to instali more modern equipment 
and to bring new mines into production as the old ones are 
worked out and become uneconomical. By these means we 

to increase our coal production by 25 million tons a 
year by 1975. But this still leaves an energy gap of 95 
million tons of coal equivalent a year. This can be filled only 
by increasing oil imports and by nuclear energy. 

Our imports of fuel will cost about £300 million net this 
year. We have heard all too much lately about our balance 
of payment problem. Another 95 million tons of fuel imports 


would add greatly to our economic problems. The U. K. 
government has therefore embarked on a large programme 
of nuclear power development which aims at installing 5000- 
6000 megawatts of nuclear power stations by 1965 and in so 
doing saving 18 million tons of coal a year, generating a quar- 
ter of our electricity from nuclear energy. Plans beyond that 
have not been formed but with the present tempo of develop- 
ment nuclear power might well be doing the work of 50 to 
60 million tons of coal by 1975, and generating half our 
electricity. 

The first stage of our nuclear power programme has been 
based on the development of Enrico Fermi’s graphite pile. 
When we formed the U. K. project in 1946 we adopted the 
graphite moderated reactor as the best line of development 
for the U. K. because we could obtain pure graphite quickly 
and in large quantities and because these reactors worked 
well on the natural uranium which was available to us. 

So after we had built two graphite moderated research 
reactors and two air cooled plutonium producing reactors of 
this type it was a natural development of our experience to 
choose the graphite reactor as the source of heat for our first 
large scale nuclear power stations. After a decision in Sep- 
tember 1950 to concentrate on this route we made a pre- 
liminary design study and carried on technological develop- 
ment at Harwell for two years. Four technological advances 
were made which put the gas cooled reactor on the map for 
nuclear power. First of all experiments on heat transfer 
showed we could greatly increase the amount of heat which 
could be extracted from each ton of uranium by using carbon 
dioxide under a pressure of 7 atmospheres to transfer the heat 
from the uranium fuel elements to the steam generator and 
by improving the surface fire of our fuel elements. Second we 
found out how to improve greatly the stability of uranium 
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under irradiation. Third we developed a magnetic alloy for 
sheathing the uranium which allowed the fuel element surface 
temperature to be raised to 400°C. And finally we found by 
experiment that the hot carbon dioxide gas did not react too 
vigorously with the graphite moderator in the presence of 
radiation. After this preliminary study the detailed design 
and construction was taken over by the Industrial Group of 
the Atomic Energy Authority and in three years the first 
reactor of the power station was operating. 

This has been feeding electricity into our National Elec- 
tricity Grid for a year and at present its output is 70,000 
kilowatts. Our experience in starting up Calder Hall has been 
very favourable. Indeed it has gone into commission with 
less trouble than most power stations or chemical plants. 
[here is in fact very little to go wrong with a nuclear power 
station other than the conventional parts such as pumps and 
mechanical devices. The reactor is a huge static mass of 
graphite. The graphite can grow slightly by the so called 
Wigner effect commemorating Eugene Wigner’s explanation 
of the growth; it can react with the hot carbon dioxide gas— 
but the amount of the reaction in Calder Hall has been shown 
to agree with previous measurements in our research reactors 
and is not troublesome. The fuel elements are the most likely 
source of trouble since the uranium crystallites in the fuel 
bars can grow seven fold in one direction under irradiation 
and if ghey did not have a random orientation the growth 
would burst the can. 

So far out of 20,000 fuel elements in Calder Hall, only 
three have failed. The failures consist of slight cracks in the 
end welds. This leads to penetration of the hot carbon dioxide 
gas and a slow escape of fission products. The failure is 
detected by instruments and the fuel element can be changed 
at leisure. We are therefore quite pleased with the per- 
formance of Calder Hall during its first year though our 
irradiation experience is limited. But by the end of next year 
we shall be approaching the radiation exposure required for 
future power stations. 

We are often asked how much Calder Hall electricity costs. 
To this we reply that Calder Hall was built primarily as a 
plutonium producer with electricity as a by-product. We sell 
this electricity at current commercial rates and of course we 
sell the plutonium to the military. Calder Hall was also 
designed on very conservative lines, being the first of its 
kind. So there is little sense in asking questions about its 
economics. 

The real test comes with the next generation of power 
stations which are now being built by industry for the Elec- 
tricity Authorities. During the design of Calder Hall, engineers 
from four groups of British Industry worked with A. E. A. 
designers and after that they returned to their organizations 
to produce the designs for the four commercial power 
stations. These are now being rapidly constructed to fixed 
price bids and will be completed in 1960/61. The most 
spectacular change has been that the output has been in- 
creased from the 70 megawatts of Calder Hall to about 300 
megawatts in the first three stations and will be increased 
to 500 megawatts in the fourth, Somerset, station. This has 
been achieved by a series of straightforward engineering de- 
velopments. First of all the experience of building Calder 
Hall showed that the pressure vessel walls could be increased 
in thickness by 50 per cent—up to three inches; this allowed 
the gas pressure to be increased and improved the heat ratings: 
second, the size of the pressure vessel will be increased to 
70 foot diameter spheres in two cases and a 50 foot cylinder 
in the third. So the amount of uranium in the reactor has 
been increased from 130 tons to 250 tons. 

The fuel element temperatures were also increased by 
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about 50 degrees and so the gas outlet temperatures will be 
about 50 degrees C above that of Calder Hall. This is good 
for efficiency. These changes—twice as much uranium and 
better heat transfer conditions—lead to the fourfold increase 
in output. This has produced a considerable reduction in 
capital costs per kilowatt. 

This process of straightforward engineering improvement 
has been carried still further in the Somerset station which 
will be operating in 1962. The reactor pressure vessels are 
about the same size as the 1960 stations but they will con- 
tain about 50 per cent more uranium so the power output 
from the two reactor stations will be 500 megawatts. This has 
led to a further substantial fall in capital costs per kilowatt. 
The designers of this station have gone further and have 
predicted that they could increase the output to 800 mega- 
watts in a further design. 

This process illustrates one of the strong points of the 
gas cooled reactor—namely its great potentiality for develop- 
ment. We can, in fact, see a good deal of further improve- 
ment beyond the Somerset station as the technological work 
now in progress comes to fruition. Thus, we shall probably 
change from uranium metal fuel and magnesium alloy 
sheath to a ceramic fuel—uranium oxide—with a beryllium 
sheath—which will withstand higher temperatures. So gas 
outlet temperatures are likely to increase by a further 100 
degrees with consequent improvements in the efficiency 
of conversion of heat to electricity. The high temperature 
and improved heat transfer conditions should enable us to 
achieve a further three to four fold increase in the heat 
extracted per ton of uranium. This means that from a given 
value of material the output can be increased three or four 
times. This is obviously good for reducing capital costs. 

We shall have to pay for this by using slightly’ enriched 
uranium fuel for the initial charges of our later reactors. 
But by the mid 1960s we will probably recycle the secondary 
fuel plutonium produced in our reactors. This will provide 
the necessary enrichment and will at the same time reduce 
the natural uranium feed to the reactor four or five fold. So 
we will save on uranium at some extra expense for chemical 
processing and refabrication. We have carried out enough 
experiments to be satisfied that some plutonium enriched 
fuels will behave well in reactors. 

The costs of nuclear power depend on two main factors, the 
capital costs of the power station and the first charge of fuel 
and the fuel costs. 

The capital costs per kilowatt of the 1960 power stations 
are a little over twice the capital costs of coal and oil fuel 
stations and to this we have to add the initial fuel investment. 
With the public utility financing of our electricity authorities 
and a 20 year write off and 75 per cent load factor this leads 
to capital charges of about 5 mils per kilowatt hour. 

The estimate of fuel costs is based on the assumption that 
the complete fuel element will cost about 50,000 dollars a 
ton whilst the spent fuel element will be bought back at a 
price of 15,000 dollars a ton to take account of the plutonium 
—valued at about five pounds a gram for fuel. We also 
assume that we can expect to extract from each ton of 
uranium the heat equivalent of 10,000 tons of coal. On this 
basis the net fuel cost including fuel investment charges will 
be from 21 to 3 mils. So the overall cost of nuclear power 
for the 1960 station will be about 8 mils and about 10 per 
cent above the cost of power from coal fired stations in the 
United Kingdom. These figures are much less than the 11-14 
mils quoted by Dr. Zinn for the cost of power from United 
Kingdom type reactors in the United States. This is because 
your construction costs are estimated to be about 50 per 
cent above United Kingdom costs—due mainly to higher 
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labor rates—and your capital charges are about 50 per cent 
higher. So a 5 mil capital charge in the United Kingdom 
goes up to 10 mils in the United States. 

Sir Christopher Hinton in a lecture delivered in Sweden 
early this year made a bold prediction about the course of 
nuclear power costs compared with conventional power. He 
based these predictions on a foreseeable increase in operating 
temperatures and a consequent fall in capital costs. He pre- 
dicted that by 1970 power costs from gas cooled reactors will 
fall in the United Kingdom to about 5% mils and in the 
following decade to under 5 mils. Development proceeds so 
rapidly nowadays that we already believe these are conserva- 
tive predictions. During this same period costs of power from 
coal and oil are likely to rise by ten per cent in terms of real 
money. 

In the United Kingdom then we expect nuclear power to 
cost about 10 per cent more than coal power in 1960, to reach 
parity about 1963 and to be 30 per cent cheaper than coal 
power by 1970. 

In the United States the economic conditions are com- 
pletely different. First of all nuclear power has to compete 
with a conventional power cost of 4 mils in many regions 
as compared with our 7 mils. Second, your capital charges and 
construction costs are both about 50 per cent above ours. 
So capital charges will be appreciably higher. You have, 
therefore, based your immediate program on the pressurized 
water reactor which has a reactor pressure vessel diameter of 
10 feet as against 70 feet of our reactor. So PWR capital 
costs are lower than our 1960 reactors. On the other hand, 
the PWR reactor uses enriched fuel and your fuel costs are 
higher. On balance you prefer the PWR reactor. 

I am sure it is a good thing that both types are being 
developed, for only experience can show which is the “best 
reactor”—if indeed there can be a “best reactor” when “best” 
depends so much on the frame of reference. 

We are, of course, interested in other types of reactors to 
see whether we can find any type likely to be more economic 
in the United Kingdom. We are in fact studying, or have 
studied, five types with a greater or lesser degree of interest. 
There may, in the future, be economic advantages in changing 
our moderator from graphite to heavy water, especially for 
smaller systems. The Canadians have always worked with 
heavy water and we have retained an affection for it since 
our early days at Chalk River. 

We are also building in the north of Scotland a fast breeder 
reactor experiment. The objective is to develop a reactor 
which will use the plutonium fuel coming as a by product 
from our 1960/70 power stations. The fast reactor should 
breed about 50 per cent more fuel in its fertile material than 
is burnt in the core. However the fast reactor has severe 
technological problems arising from the fact that we will be 
extracting by liquid sodium 60 megawatts of heat from a 
2 foot diameter core. This produces thermal strains and cor- 
responding changes in nuclear behaviour and there is likely 
also to be severe radiation damage. So we envisage a lengthy 
development period and do not contemplate introducing fast 
reactors into a power programme before 1970. However there 
seems to be no economic reason or uranium-supplying reason 
for huttying. 

So far we have devoted less of our effort to develop nuclear 
power for commercial ship propulsion and for use in under- 
developed countries. Many of these countries cannot absorb 
power in greater loads than 1 to 20 megawatts. The capital 
costs of their diesel stations or oil fired stations are low— 
of the order of 100 dollars a kilowatt, though their overall 
power costs with high capital charges and small load factor 
range from 20 mils to 40 mils. 
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The difficulty with low output nuclear power stations is 
to reduce capital costs to an acceptable level. For this purpose 
reactors with a small critical size have an inherent advantage. 
So we are studying the heavy water gas cooled reactor and 
the organic liquid moderated reactor as possible candidates for 
this role. With development work it may well be possible 
to bring down capital costs to the region of 300 dollars a 
kilowatt and overall power costs to 15 to 20 mils. The first 
application of small power units might well be to remote 
mining areas where capital is available but fuel costs are 
high due to long haulage. The Preparatory Commission of 
the International Agency recommended that the Agency 
should take the initiative in introducing a few nuclear power 
units in the less developed countries. You are already doing 
your share. This may be a good way of getting experience of 
their operation. 

The technical and economic problems of introducing 
commercial nuclear ship propulsion are rather similar. Capital 
costs wil! inevitably be high at first and fuel costs must be 
low if quasi-economic operation is to be obtained. So we 
are studying reactors for this role which need only slightly 
enriched fuel. The most interesting project for the United 
Kingdom is the nuclear f opelled tanker for it has a high 
load factor and would require a 20,000 shaft horse power 
propulsion unit. I hope therefore that Britain, as one of the 
principal maritime nations, will make a contribution to this 
development. But I do not see any large scale switch of com- 
mercial ships to nuclear power in the next decade. 

We are also, like you and the USSR and many other coun- 
tries, working on the exciting possibilities of releasing power 
by the fusion of light nuclei—the nuclei of deuterium and 
tritium. There is no secret about some of the possible routes 
to fusion power. We heat up deuterium gas to a high 
temperature by a powerful electric current either in a torus 
or a straight tube. The electrons are stripped from the nuclei 
by the high temperature and the gas becomes highly con- 
ducting. At the same time it is highly compressed by the 
constricting action of the magnetic fields surrounding the 
current channel. So Nature helps the experimenter in a big 
way but then proceeds to hamper him, by prescribing that 
the current channel should try to wind itself into a helix. 
So it has a tendency to do so. It wriggles and may approach 
and heat up the torus. But a third predictable phenomenon 
helps in turn—for electric currents are induced in the torus 
walls and repel the approaching filament. The experimenter 
can also help Nature by superimposing magnetic fields to 
make wriggling more difficult. 

We have been working on this subject now since 1948, 
gradually increasing our knowledge and the scale of our 
equipment. Our first objective has been to reach temperatures 
of a few million degrees when the fusion reaction should 
become observable by the emission of neutrons. Two months 
ago we brought into commission a new and large torus we 
call ZETA and this is now giving us encouraging results. 
But the observed phenomena take a good deal of time to 
interpret and we require rather more time before we can 
give a scientific account of our results. 

I should explain however that the observation of fusion 
reactions would be only the first step on the road to nuclear 
power. We have a long way to go from this point to the 
developing of a fusion reactor which would produce more 
power than we feed in. This would be stage 2 of the project. 
After that we will still have the job of producing a practical 
and economic fusion reactor. So I think myself that fission 
reactors still have a long and useful life and will be written 
off before a large scale fusion power producer comes into 
operation. However we ought to bear in mind that tech- 
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nological development is today so rapid that long term fore- 
casts often turn out to be pessimistic. 

Dr. Oppenheimer referred in his paper to the question of 
cooperation in the development of ruclear power. We have 
benefited greatly in the past by the exchange of scientific 
and technological information with the United States. For 
a time this was confined to chemistry and metallurgy but 
with the passing of the 1954 United States Atomic Energy 
Act collaboration was extended to physics and reactor tech- 
nology. I think this has been mutually beneficial. Since then 
practically the whole field of commercial power development 
has been declassified and the 1955 Geneva Conference released 
a flood of technological information which we have still 
barely digested. This has been followed by a growth of ex- 
change of scientific and technical information with European 
countries and in our case with other members of the Common- 
wealth. Last year we contributed to no less than 32 symposia 
in Europe and we received 1315 scientists from overseas at 
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Harwell (excluding students at the Harwell Reactor and 
Isotope Schools). 

We have also taken the initiative in forming a nuclear 
training centre in Baghdad whose objective is to introduce 
the use of radioisotope techniques in regional scientific and 
medical institutions and to local industry. (Incidentally I 
am not Director of the Institute as Dr. Oppenheimer sug- 
gests.) I was the first Chairman of the Scientific Council of 
the Institute. 

So I think we are collaborating quite well with other coun- 
tries. In the long run we shall all benefit, as Dr. Oppenheimer 
says, by complete freedom and openness of communication in 
the scientific field. 

The main danger will be that this exchange will be too 
much organised by intergovernment agencies. This could 
mean that we spend most of our time discussing how to 
exchange information and all too little on our essential job 
of doing experimental work. 


“French Attitudes 
Toward American Problems” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPORTANCE OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 
By IAN FORBES FRASER, Ph.D., Paris, France, Director, The American Library in Paris, Inc. 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 7, 1957 


FEEL very much honored indeed at being invited to 
I address such a distinguished gathering for my first ap- 

pearance in Detroit, and I have had occasion already since 
I arrived yesterday afternoon at 5:00 o'clock, to learn some- 
thing about the hospitality of Detroiters. I had always heard 
about that hospitality and had never had an opportunity to 
experience it before. But the reception that I have had here 
since yesterday afternoon has really touched my heart and I 
shall have much to say about it when I go back to Paris. 

I am going to speak to you today about a subject which is 
very. close to my heart, and I am going to speak to you about 
it at a moment when the problems of France are very much 
in the eyes of the world; when France herself is going through 
a difficult crisis, not only of government but also of public 
opinion, 

As I speak to you about France today, I would like you to 
remember that I am speaking about the people who are our 
oldest friends and allies in the world, a people whose intimate 
connection with your own great city is very present in your 
minds. 

I would like you also to remember as I speak to you today 
that I am speaking to you as an American. I have exactly the 
same rights and responsibilities as an American citizen as you 
have. My advantage is that I live and work in a foreign land 
and have an opportunity to see and hear things which not all 
of you have a chance to see and hear as I do. I would like to 
tell you today about some of those things that I have seen 
and heard. 

In line exactly with what your Chairman said in introducing 
me, nine months of my year are spent in trying to explain us 
to our friends in France, and the other three months of the 
year are spent here doing exactly the reverse. 

In France I do this as Director of The American Library, 
which is the only privately supported American library outside 
the United States. At your places today you will find a little 


pamphlet which tells about it and I would be honored if you 
would put that pamphlet in your pocket and take it home to 
read, because The American Library in Paris is an institution 
of which all Americans can be proud. 

I also do the job in my capacity as Professor at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School of the French Army, and in 
lectures throughout France, and I cam assure you that the job 
is not always an easy one to build a two-way bridge. A one- 
way bridge isn’t much good, but a two-way bridge can per- 
haps be useful. 

I have spent most of my adult life at this job, and I am more 
and more convinced .~ery day that the great difficulty in 
establishing any kind of understanding between two nations— 
whatever those nations may be—is that we are so frequently 
lacking not in the facts of what goes on in other countries, 
but rather in the background to those facts. We can find the 
facts in our daily newspapers and in our magazines, and in 
our radio and television broadcasts. But every time I come to 
the United States I am appalled as I pick up even our best 
newspapers to realize, when I read dispatches from France— 
which after all is the country I know best-—that they pose 
more questions than they answer. There are all kinds of reasons 
for this, but it is a noteworthy thing that if our knowledge of 
what goes on in a foreign land is determined largely by what 
we read in the dispatches prinved in our press, we have tre- 
mendous gaps not in our knowledge of facts but rather in our 
understanding of our b: to those facts. And if I 
can supply a little bit of that background for you today in the 
course of the next 15 or 20 minutes, I shall feel that I have 
done a good job. 

’ The real problem of understanding between peoples depends 
on that kind of feeling for background that I was talking 
about. I am going to give you some illustrations from French 
opinion on American — and problems, but just to point 
the matter up, I would like to take an illustration first in the 
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Opposite direction: Our attitude to a problem which plagued 
France some 3 or 4 years ago. This is easier to talk about 
now because it has already gone into the realm of history. 

You will remember that a few years ago when we were 
setting up our NATO defense system in Europe, our planners 
decided that that defense system would be incomplete without 
an active participation of the German people. And the logical 
conclusion from that was that Germany had to be re-armed. 
The matter was discussed in committee and finally was put 
in the form of a treaty. That treaty was submitted to the 
Parliaments of the various nations of Western Europe, includ- 
ing the French Parliament, and after long hesitations it was 
rejected by the French. 

A second version was prepared, and after more hesitations it 
was adopted, but very visibly the adoption was not popular. 
During that time there were a great many American comments 
made and questions asked as to why the French people were 
dragging their feet on something which was so very obviously 
important for the safety of the Western world. Well, I will 
tell you why they were dragging their feet. They were dragging 
their feet because there are still aliv. in France today people 
who can remember that their country was invaded and oc- 
cupied and pillaged three times by the same folks, and with a 
certain amount of Gallic logic they asked, “How often does 
it have to happen to you before you begin to get the point?” 

Here in America we should be quite familiar with that 
state of mind because even in those French families which 
had not had the experience of going through those three 
wars—and they are very rare—the story of those three inva- 
sions of France remains very present in the minds of everyone. 
Here in America we have had exactly the same experience, for 
traditions of a great war have lasted in some parts of our 
country for close to 100 years. We know exactly what seeds 
of bitterness such an experience can sow in the hearts of men, 
and that should make us very tolerant in judging when the 
same thing happens in the hearts of another people. 

Now that illustration belongs to history, it is not important 
in itself, but the kind of understanding which is implied, in 
knowing why there were those hesitations on the part of 
France, nonetheless contains the germ of an idea which seems 
to me essential if we are going to build friendship between 
people. 

When it comes then to interpreting French reactions to 
some of our own policies and problems here in America, we 
must realize that just as it is difficult for us sometimes to 
appreciate why the Frenchmen have their reactions, so it is 
difficult for them to appreciate why we have some of ours. 
And it is only by the breaking down of those barriers that we 
ve going to achieve the kind of understanding I am talking 
about. 

Another thing which belongs in the realm of history now,— 
it is, however, a good starting point,—is the whole problem of 
French attitudes towards the very generous aid that America 
has given to France, as to other countries, ever since the last 
war. I have heard a great many Americans, here in America 
and also abroad, say “Well, what's the matter with these 
people, anyway? We have done all this for them and they are 
not very grateful.” The exercise of just a tiny bit of even 
elementary psychology would enable us to answer that one 
for ourselves. I think, incidentally, that a lot of international 
affairs are much more easily understood if we reduce them to 
the level of human beings and human families. And this is 
a perfect illustration of that principle. 

We have all had the experience in our own families, or in 
the families of people close to us, of the aged parents who 
have always earned a living, educated their children, main- 


tained their honor and independence, and who towards the 
end of their lives, for one reason or another, become de- 
pendent upon their children. 

We know that when that happens in our families, it is 
almost always a source of discontent, of bitterness; no matter 
how generously and how tactfully the aid is given, it is 
difficult to be on the receiving end. Now, we know that about 
ourselves, we know it about our families. All of us who are 
making plans for our own old age pray fervently that we 
may never be in the position of dependence. 

But the psychology that moves us is not a whit different 
from the psychology that moves a whole people. And when 
we are dealing with a very ancient and noble people like 
the French, whose record of contributions to the advance- 
ment of the world over the last 1500 years has been out- 
standing, the bitterness is greater. These are not under- 
developed people. These are not Point IV candidates. These 
are people who through the centuries have opened up the 
new world, the new world which we, too, profit by. And to be 
on the receiving end now is a hard thing. It is not a question of 
ingratitude. The French know perfectly well that their 
economy would never have been reborn after this last war 
if it hadn’t been for American aid in one form or another. 
The French know perfectly well that the danger of Com- 
munism in France was great in 1947, and that probably France 
was saved from Communist domination by the Marshall 
Plan. Frenchmen know this, but that doesn’t really make it 
much easier to take, and the blow to the kind of national 
pride which we can understand very well because we've got 
it in ourselves, was a great one. 

Now you notice that in telling that story I haven't told 
you any facts that you didn’t know. I have merely tried to 
supply some of the background to those facts. 

A week ago yesterday I was in Dakar at the point of the 
African Continent closest to Brazil, finishing a month's tour 
which took me to Algeria, through the Sahara to see the new 
oil wells—which I would love to have time to tell you about, 
too, because they are very exciting—and then through those 
most stimulating territories of French West Africa, which 
in the last three months have been transformed into semi- 
autonomous states with their own Cabinets of Ministers, 
made up almost entirely of young Africans; a most exciting 
and a most stimulating and probably one of the most promis- 
ing developments in the whole field of the emergence of the 
underdeveloped nations from colonialism to freedom. And 
the reason I went on that long trip through the Sahara and 
through Black Africa was to find out if possible what we 
are talking about when we use a word that we toss about 
with great casualness—that word “colonialism”. It is this 
thing that we condemn. It is in the name of our anti- 
colonialism that I am afraid we have let loose forces in the 
world which we are not quite able to control. Naturally we 
are anti-colonialist because we too started as a colonial people 
and we won our independence, and we see no reason in the 
world why every people on the face of the earth should not be 
as free as we are. This is certainly one of our most highly 
charged and most valid American ideals. 

But when we use the word as casually as we have done 
over the past years, one begins to wonder exactly what the 
content of that word is. And when we talk about freeing 
the colonial peoples, one is tempted to ask the very obvious 
question, “Free them for what?” It was to try to find an 
answer to that particular word that I made my trip, 
and I was interested in finding the answer to it very 
largely because I have seen in the last few years the most 
violent reactions on the part of the French whenever we 
indulged in the use of that word. They said that we didn’t 
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know what we were talking about. They felt that we were 
undermining not only their position, but also our own. 

In Algeria, the problem is grave for France, so grave indeed 
that it provoked the fall of the French Cabinet last week. 
Here, I discovered myself in a functioning modern country, 
a country which has been developed exactly in the same way 
as we developed our own West, where the roads and the 
railways and the posts and the telephones and the telegraphs 
and the dams and the irrigation projects, the schools and the 
hospitals operate just exactly as they do in any other civilized 
land. But I also realized that just as in the case of our own 
Western plains, those developments would never have come 
about by the efforts of those who lived there originally. 

We can scarcely imagine the present wealth of Oklahoma 
having been developed by our Indians, nor can you imagine 
the present wealth of Algeria developed by the Moslems who 
had sat on that ground since the time of the Romans, for 
that land of Algeria was the great Provincia Africana of the 
Romans, the grain bowl of the Roman Empire. For 1500 
years it had been a desert until France came, just as our own 
Western plains were a desert when our people first started 
to move across the Mississippi and the Missouri. 

And then I went down into the Sahara and saw the tre- 
mendous developments in oil, and not only in oil but also 
in water because I think you will be as startled as I was to 
learn that in the oases in the heart of the Sahara the real 
problem of tomorrow will be not to get water but to get 
rid of it. 

And finally I went down into Black Africa, where I saw the 
young French administrators, who have now turned over 
their role of government to the Cabinets of young African 
Ministers. You will understand what I mean by young when 
I tell you that in the territory of the Niger—a territory 
which is 44% times the size of France—the average age of 
the Cabinet Ministers is 31. And the old man of the Cabinet 
if the Vice President of the Council of Ministers, Mr. Djibo 
Bakary, who is 35 

When I watched the young French administrators of that 
vast land of West Africa which is about the size of the 
United States, standing by, no longer directing, but advising 
and helping these young and inexperienced Africans, I felt 
like saluting them in the name of all young men of America 
because the job they are doing is perhaps the most courageous 
one that could be undertaken by people who had been 
formed to govern in these territories and who now occupy 
the subordinate position of advisor. 

In only two or three instances in all the dozens whom I 
met during my weeks of travel in that country, did I meet 
men who should have been replaced because they no longer 
belonged to the generation that was upcoming; men who 
were anchored in their old notions of what a colonial power 
is and does. These were the exceptions. The young agricul- 
tural experts, the young industrial experts, the young experts 
in human relations, those who are helping in the field of 
education and public health, standing beside their young 
African Ministers were a most noble race, and | wasn't 
surprised when one of these young African Ministers said 
to me one day, “I don’t know much about my new job yet, 
but when I have trouble I go to my Governor, and I ask him 
to help me,"—and then he added this most significant 
sentence with a most touching word at the end of it, not 
usual in the mouth of a minister of government—‘and I 
have no suspicion that he will take advantage of my sim- 
plicity.” No nicer compliment could be paid. 

This is the role that France is playing in that country. And 
it is because France had been resentful that we didn’t under- 
stand this that I wanted to go to see—and I saw with the 
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most complete freedom. No one showed me the things I 
ought to see. I soured for thousands of miles alone in jeeps 
with the young African administrators. 

This was a most impressive testimonial and a most im- 
pressive refutation of a lot of things that we think we mean 
by the word “colonialism”. It is a bit ironical to think that 
when you talk to these young African Ministers about 
“colonialism”, they laugh and say, “Oh, you mean Liberia.” 
After all, we are rather proud of Liberia. 

As you may suspect, I had a silent companion on my 
travels through Black Africa in the person of Governor 
Faubus of Arkansas. I am not going to go into a discussion 
of Governor Faubus of Arkansas or the reactions to him 
either in France or in Black Africa, except to report just 
one question which was put to me by a young African Min- 
ister at a luncheon that was given for me in Porto Novo, 
the capital of Dahomey two weeks ago. During that luncheon 
he turned to me and said—and I would like you to keep this 
in mind in the weeks to come: “Sir, can you tell me why 
your American policy jumps over the heads of your own 
Negroes to come and preach democracy here in Africa?” I 
could not have put the question more directly, but I think 
it is a question that is worthy of being pondered by all of us. 

What is the final importance of these things that I have 
been saying? In a world as difficult and dangerous as this 
one, there is no doubt about it that France and America are 
on the same side. When I speak as I do this afternoon, I 
have no feeling at all that I am being an apologist for France, 
but rather that I am speaking for my own American people. 


Against us on the other side we have arrayed vast hordes 
of people who do not believe as we do; who do not believe 
in the dignity and the integrity of the human being. And 
this fundamental fact which differentiates us from the folks 
on the other side is also the thing which makes it absolutely 
imperative that we recognize who are our allies and essential 
that we stick to them. 

France is important to the United States geographically 
because we have made a supply base out of France for our 
NATO armies. But this isn’t the fundamental importance of 
France to us. The fundamental importance of France to us 
is that we think alike. Despite all the momentary differences 
of opinion, we have the same notions about the fundamental, 
and the fundamental is how we think of the human being 
in relation to society. This is the product of our long Greco- 
Roman-Judeo-Christian tradition and it is this long tradition 
which our enemies on the other side wish to destroy. 

That is why, when I have been speaking about Algeria, I 
have gone so far as to say that if France loses Algeria, we 
have lost Algeria. And now having been to Black Africa I 
will go still further and say that if France loses Black Africa, 
we of the West have lost Black Africa, and the Russians are 
there to pick up the pieces. 

Until you have seen the skill with which the Russians are 
conducting their offensive in Africa, you have no notion of 
how great the danger is that that part of the world, too, may 
slip from between our fingers. It isn’t an accident that the 
Russian Government set up last year in Moscow a new In- 
stitute of African Studies, whose function is to study the 
languages of all these peoples of Africa and put into those 
languages the propaganda which the Russians want them to 
absorb. 

Africa is the continent for our children, just as Asia has 
been the continent for our generation. The world we are 
living in today depends on what has happened in Asia in 
the last 20 years, and the world of tomorrow for our children 
is going to depend on what happens in Africa. And when 
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France defends her positions in Africa, France is defending 
Our positions. 

What is the real job ahead of us then? It seems to be 
that most difficult of all jobs, the job of trying to put our- 
selves in the other fellow’s shoes, not to see where those shoes 
pinch us, but if possible to do that most difficult thing, to 
see where they pinch him. If we succeed in doing that, then 
we will have achieved that fundamental which is at the basis 
of all international understanding, the understanding of the 
heart rather than the understanding of the head. 

Thank you very much. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Dr. Fraser, it has been reported that 
the aid that has been given to France from this country has 
not trickled down to the common man. The young men with 
whom you met prior to the luncheon asked you a question 
which you answered concerning the burden of taxation that 
you as an employer have to pay for your staff. Will you 
please comment on that now? 

DR. IAN FORBES FRASER: Well, the question that was 
asked me this morning by the students with whom I met had 
to do with the common market, and I pointed out to them 
that one of the great difficulties France has in joining the 
common market—one of the reasons for France's hesitations 
about the common market—is that social legislation in France 
is so far advenced that the social charges upon the employer 
come very close at moments to pricing France out of the 
international market altogether. I pointed out to them that 
I run the American Library as a private institution, which 
means that I have to comply with the French labor and social 
regulations, and on top of every salary that I pay, I have to 
add almost 50% in social security charges of one kind or 
another. I pay five separate social security taxes on every 
salary every month, so that if I pay a salary of 40,000 francs 
a month, actually that costs the Library approximately 60,000 
francs, and this does not include the 3-weeks’ paid vacation 
and the 14-day annual sick leave. So that the charges upon 
the French businessman are very heavy indeed. The har- 
monization that is going to be made in the common market, 
as I was saying to Mr. Coleman during lunch, is not going 
to be in the direction of lowering these benefits for France, 
but rather raising them for the other nations belonging to the 
common market. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IN REFER- 
ENCE TO OUR ACTION WHEN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE STEPPED INTO SUEZ, HOW DID THE 
FRENCH REGARD IT THEN AND HOW HAVE THEY 
REGARDED IT SINCE?” 
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DR. IAN FORBES FRASER: Well, I think the reactions 
of France to the Suez problem are fairly well known now 
and they were rather violent at the time. And there is no 
doubt about it, there has been a trace of bitterness left. Mr. 
Guy Mollet said one day that he was in a most unenviable 
position on the 3rd and 4th of November last because on 
one side he had the active and vocal disapproval of Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, and on the other the threats of 
atomic warfare from Mr. Bulganin—and that that wasn't 
a happy position for anybody to find himself in. 

France is still regretful, I think, that she didn’t have 
36 or 48 hours more to clean up the job. What the results 
of having cleaned up the job would have been, no one knows. 
That is one of the mysteries that historians can debate in the 
future. There is no doubt about it that France was itching 
to finish the job. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IT HAS BEEN 
REPORTED IN SOME QUARTERS THAT THERE IS 
LITTLE HOPE OF THE ARABS, OR THE MOSLEMS, 
UNITING WITH THE RUSSIANS, BECAUSE THE 
ARABS AND THE MOSLEMS ARE FUNDAMENTALLY 
A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE IN GOD. THE 
COMMUNISTS, ON THE OTHER HAND, ARE ATHE- 
ISTS. WOULD YOU CARE TO COMMENT REGARDING 
WHETHER THERE IS ANY BASIS FOR COOPERATION 
BECAUSE OF THEIR RELIGIONS?” 

DR. IAN FORBES FRASER: Well, whether there is a 
basis for cooperation or not, the fact of the cooperation be- 
comes strikingly evident. However, I think that there is 
more to be said about it than just that. I think that the 
interesting thing to notice is that philosophically the col- 
laboration between Islam and Communism is based upon 
a very sound principle that both of these religions—and I 
am using the word advisedly—are based upon a principle 
of authority, and both of them have no regard whatsoever 
for the individual. 

But I think that there is something else that unites these 
two religions, as well, and that is that these are the only two 
dynamic missionary religions in the world today. Any claims 
that we may have to being a dynamic missionary people are 
very puny indeed by comparison with what is being accom- 
plished by the missionary endeavors of either the Com- 
munists or Islam. And this dynamism which characterizes 
both groups is undoubtedly a factor of unity between them. 
I don’t think that they are ever going to unite de jure but 
I am certain that they are collaborating de facto, and I think 
that we've got to take account of this in the modern world. 


Europe and Atoms for Power 
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questions, it seems to me, must be put and, if possible, 
answered. In the first place: Why is Europe creating 
Euratom, and in the second place: What does it expect from 
it? 
In trying to answer these questions I shall have to talk 
about things which may seem to you scarcely relevant to 
“Atoms for Power”. But I think that if we want to understand 
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the situation, we must look at it in the framework of economic 
and political events in Europe since the war. 

One more general remark: I am talking tonight about the 
six nations which, since 1952, have together formed the 
European Coal and Steel Community and which are now 
setting up Euratom, or the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity, and the General Common Market, or the European 
Economic Community. If, when talking about these six 
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nations, I call them “Europe”, it is partly because nobody 
would continue to listen to me if I had to say all the time: 
Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands. But it is also because these six 
mations are convinced that, in building the “Europe of the 
six”, they are at the same time laying the foundations of the 
larger Europe of their dreams. 

Now to my first question: Why Euratom? 

War, an uneasy peace, the crisis of the thirties, the advent 
of Hitlerism, the second world war—if possible even more 
horrible than the first one—all these events separate our 
six nations from each other—and form, at the same time, our 
common heritage. The agonies of hatred and defeat, which 
we all have known, made many of us realize that we had 
come to the end of the road. Nationalism, the nation state, 
no longer seemed to provide the answers to our problems. 
Even international cooperation and the pursuit of goodwill 
and friendliness amongst separate nations seemed completely 
insufhcient: a fundamental change of structure seemed neces- 
sarv. 

Certainly, in 1945 reconstruction began within the old 
forms. With the exception of Germany, where the task of 
reconstruction was taken in hand by the victors themselves, 
national governments were the only available instruments. 
A Byzantine system of barter-trade and money-exchange 
between our nations sprang up, proving once more, and now 
in peacetime, that for Europe’s nations new forms of living 
together were indispensable. 1947 made it evident that even 
the task of reconstruction could be fulfilled only with foreign 
aid and if undertaken im common. The Marshall Plan not 
only prevented disaster, it was the first peacetime realisation 
of a solidarity, which, until then, had manifested itself only 
in coalitions of war. It trespassed upon the boundaries between 
friends and foes, introducing Germany, be it in the disguise 
of the uniforms of Allied Military Government, into the 
circle of European nations The Marshall Plan immediately 
captured Europe's imagination as a symbol of hope and change. 
But the O. E. E. C., to which it gave rise, brought, together 
with great realisations, nevertheless disillusions. Undoubtedly, 
trade was liberalised to the enormous benefit of all. But 
there was no beginning of the necessary change of structure. 
National sovereignty, the basis of the structure of a disastrous 
past, continued to be the supreme rule. 

1950 found Europe at the crossroads. The German knock 
at the door could no longer be ignored. Either Germany 
should be given a full place in the European circle of 
sovereign states or full sovereignty itself should cease to exist 
within that circle. M. Schuman’s declaration of May 9th, 
1950, saved from extinction dreams dreamed in dark years 
of oppression; dreams about new forms of living together, 
about a new structure for Europe. It gave these dreams the 
solid, rather pedestrian basis of coal, steel and scrap, of 
material interests, creating a very material and real par 
Let me try to summarise the history and results of the Schu- 
man Plan, which became the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. 

The Schuman Plan meant a resolute turning away from the 
past, towards the future. It refused to accept the frontiers and 
divisions of Europe as immovable and looked upon our 
nations’ resources, as well as on our nations’ problems, as 
common resources and common problems to be dealt with 
according to common rules applied to all by common in- 
stitutions. During its past five years of existence, the Coal 
and Steel Community proved first that Eu are capable 
of working federal institutions and, secondly, that industry, 
in none of our six countries needs tariffs, quotas, subsidies for 
itself and discrimination against its competitors, to keep alive. 
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None of the calamities, predicted with touching unanimity 
in most of our nations, actually came about. While France 
increased its exports of steel to Germany, and Germany its 
exports of coal to France, Italy, thought to be the weakest of 
the six, quietly doubled its steel production. The incredible 
not only became true, but more than that, became believed 
and accepted, namely that increased competition was in the 
interest of all, that the withering away of national sovereignty 
by common institutions of federal character did not mean 
disaster, but, on the contrary, served the interest of everyone. 
The European Army Plan was launched even before, in 
August 1952, the Coal and Steel Community began to func- 
tion. It was hoped that it would be an important second step 
on the road towards European Union. But this plan raised too 
many passions of the past to give victory to the future. Its final 
defeat, in 1954, was more spectacular than the quiet and 
gradual progress of the forces unleashed by Europe's first 
experiment in federal union: the Coal and Steel Community. 
Many observers outside, and even inside, the six nations did 
not notice the groundswell of public opinion, which made it 
possible for the governments, within a year after the defeat 
of the European Army, to convene a conference of experts 
under the presidency of M. Spaak, charged to study the 
setting up of an Atomic Energy Community and a General 
Common Market. A few months later, Jean Monnet formed 
the Action Committee for the United States of Europe, of 
which all the major political parties and non-communist trade 
unions of the six nations became members. The defeat of 
the European Army proved to be only an incident, while 
the current of opinion in favour of structural change gradu- 
ally gathered strength. Out of M. Spaak’s study group grew 
the Intergovernmental Conference at Brussels. In M. Monnet’s 
Action Committee Europe’s political and trade union leaders 
found unity of purpose. The Brussels treaties, providing for 
an Atomic Energy Community and a European Economic 
Community on the lines of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, were signed in Rome last spring. Public and 
parliamentary opinion were well prepared. Within four 
months after the signature the parliaments of Germany, France 
and Italy pronounced themselves with huge majorities in 
favour of these treaties. The Benelux countries, where public 
opinion had often been in advance, preferred this time to 
wait for France's and ’s decision. In the Netherlands, 
the Second Chamber has accepted the treaties; Belgium 
and Luxembourg will do so immediately after the end of 
their parliamentary holidays, early in November. A few 
months from now both treaties will have begun to function. 
The setting up of these two communities is in itself an event 
of major importance. But what has happened is more than 
the acceptance of two rather complicated treaties. It is the 
discovery and the acceptance at the same time, by all the 
major political groups, with the exception of the communists, 
of a new method of solving the economic and political prob- 
lame of our coniate. © & 9 eoattet Shi Sas cee 
the structure of Europe, basing it on the f principle 
instead of on the principle of national sovereignty. It does 
not mean giving up national characteristics, differences and 
peculiarities—not to speak of our four languages. It does 
not try to substitute one monolithic superstate for six national 
states. It is simply a method of looking at our problems and 
resources as being common to all, of defining what actions 
should be taken in common and what rules are necessary to 
govern our behaviour as citizens of a European Community. 
It sets up the institutions: An Executive in order 
to do what should be done in common and in order to apply 
the Community rules, a Council of Ministers to harmonise 
Community action with state action, a Court of Justice to 
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ensure the respect of the law by the Community's Executive, 
national governments and citizens alike, and a Parliament to 
provide democratic control. 

Euratom now is simply the application of this method to 
the problems and the promises with which the advent of 
atomic energy confronts our six nations. In this challenge 
each of our nations disposes of limited, but important, re- 
sources. In the first place: Scientific ability. Our scientists made 
fundamental contributions to the discoveries on which nuclear 
power prospects are based. If they have taken little part in 
the industrial application of these discoveries we believe that 
this is not because the creative spirit is lacking in Europe, 
but because none of our nations separately is capable of 
offering our scientists the facilities they need. In the second 
place: Industrial capacity. True enough, none of our countries 
disposes of a nuclear industry which can be compared with 
the nuclear industry now existing in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Nevertheless all our nations are ad- 
vanced industrial nations, with excellent mechanical and 
engineering industries. Euratom provides for the pooling of 
our scientific abilities and industrial resources. It provides 
also for the exchange, unhampered by tariffs or quotas, of 
all goods and materials necessary to build reactors. But pooling 
our resources is not enough. Common actions are necessary. 
Under the treaty certain research projects will be undertaken 
in common, certain enterprises, as for example for the fabri- 
cation of fuel elements, chemical separation and isotopic 
separation, may be built in common. In order to make the 
necessary coordination of investments possible, nuclear in- 
vestments will be communicated to Euratom’s Executive. 
Supply of nuclear fuel will be a common undertaking and, 
in the relation with other nations, Euratom will represent the 
six as a single unit. Common resources and common actions 
make a certain number of rules necessary, accepted by all, and 
applied by common institutions. The Euratom treaty provides 
for rules to govern the exchange of information and the open- 
ing, within only one year, of a complete common market for 
nuclear industry. Rules for health and insurance will be es- 
tablished on a community-wide basis. Of great importance is 
the safety and control system set up under the treaty. Euratom 
will institute, between our six nations, a supra-national con- 
trol mot only over uranium and special fissile materials 
delivered to them by third countries, but also—and this is an 
extremely important departure from existing practice—over 
nuclear fuels produced within the Community itself. In order 
to make the system water-tight, it is decided that special fissile 
materials shall remain the property of Euratom, just as they 
remain the property of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the United States. Furthermore, the Council of Ministers can 
unanimously adapt the Community's control mechanism on 
the executive Commission's proposal. 

To execute the actions, supervise and elaborate the rules, 
a Euratom executive Commission, composed of five members, 
is formed. It acts in close contact with the Council of Minis- 
ters, which provides also the necessary coordination between 
State and Community action. The same Parliament which 
controls the Executives of the Coal and Steel Community 
and the Common Market, will control the action of the 
Euratom Commission. A Supreme Court, also common to the 
Coal and Steel Community and the Common Market, will 
form the judiciary branch of Euratom. 

I have tried to explain why Europe has chosen Euratom as 
its instrument and how it is constituted. We now come to 
our second question: What does Europe expect from Euratom? 

As you know, even before the Euratom treaty was signed, 
the governments of the six asked the so-called “Three Wise 
Men"—Monsieur Louis Armand, Herr Franz Etzel and Signor 
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Francesco Giordani—to report on what should be Euratom’s 
target. In their report, which gives a clear insight into what 
Europe expects from “atoms for power", two major pre- 
occupations appear. The first is that Europe's industries 
should not miss the atomic bus, as they would without the 
common effort, made possible through Euratom. In the words 
of this report: 

“A critical moment has been reached: atomic power is 
coming of age. Nuclear power has moved out of the 
scientist's laboratory onto the engineer's drawing board; 
it will now come quickly into the commercial phase. This 
provides a great opportunity for our countries if we seize 
it and a grave danger if we do not. Scientific and technical 
knowledge can be borrowed; but industrial capacity one 
must create oneself. If our industries do not go ahead on a 
big scale now, at a time when others are poised to do so, 
they will soon be unable to face competition from the 
full-grown industries which have seen and seized their 
chances in time. Later development would be possible only 
behind protective walls with all the drawbacks they in- 
volve. In view of the growing importance of atomic tech- 
niques for industry, Europe, as the world’s greatest exporter 
of engineering goods, cannot afford to miss the chance to 
move off to a rapid start.” 

Their second preoccupation is Europe's increasingly serious 
energy situation. The figures are by now well-known. The 
six nations, which were still nearly self-supporting in energy 
just before the last world war, are this year importing the 
equivalent of 110 million tons of coal. Assuming a moderate, 
but steady, rate of economic expansion, the import-require- 
ments will reach 200 million tons (35% of total require- 
ments) ten years later. These imports will create difficult 
balance of payments’ problems. Since they will for the most 
part take the form of Middle East oil, they will, at the same 
time, create a much more serious political problem. 

In order to understand how Europe's growing dependence 
on Middle East oil has sprung on us so unexpectedly, we 
must look at three developments which took place during 
almost the same years; all three with revolutionary speed. 
These developments are: First, Europe’s rapid economic 
growth since 1950; secondly, coal’s loss of its virtual monopo- 
ly as source of energy; and thirdly, the rapid rise of the Middle 
East as a major oil producing region. 

The first revolution took place in Europe's economic 
development. Between 1900 and 1913 industrial production 
increased rapidly not only in America, but also in Europe. 
But in the thirty-seven years between 1913 and 1950 which 
included two world wars and a world crisis, Europe experi- 
enced two full decades in which industrial expansion hardly 
kept pace with the destruction brought about by war, and 
another decade of crisis and near-stagnation. The same wars 
sped up American industrial expansion: only the crisis hit 
the American production very badly too. The result was that 
the industrial production between 1913 and 1950 went up 
from 100 to 150 in Europe, and from 100 to 350 in the 
United States. Owing to more efficient use of energy during 
this period, energy requirements did not have to keep pace 
with industrial expansion. In the United States, where ex- 
pansion was not held up as in Europe, energy requirements 
more than doubled during this period, but in Europe they 
could be allowed to remain stagnant. But then in 1950, for 
the first time since 1913—-with the exception of a few uneasy 
years in the late twenties—real expansion set in in Europe. 
Between 1950 and 1955 industrial output in the six nations 
rose with 34%, more rapidly than in the United States. In the 
same years energy consumption shot up by 36%, slightly more 
rapidly than industrial production. 
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A second development, which had already been well on 
its Way some years before in the United States, now took 
place in Europe within a few years: Coal lost its virtual 
monopoly as source of energy. In 1938, 95% of our six coun- 
tries energy requirements were covered by coal, 4% by oil. 
In 1953, the percentage covered by coal had gone down to 
80%, and that covered by oil had risen to 20%. Owing to 
geological conditions the expansion of coal production in 
Europe is difficult and possible only within strict limits. Oil 
and natural gas are not found in important quantities. In 
order to satisfy the need of this expanding economy, the only 
possibility was to increase the import of American coal and, 
above all, the import of oil. It is therefore not astonishing that 
oil consumption in the Community rose with an average of 
15% (or at a rate of doubling every five years) between 
1950 and 1955 and with 18% in 1956 (or at a rate of 
doubling within four years). 

And here Europe found itself confronted by a third develop- 
ment, also revolutionary in importance and rapidity. Until 
1945 production of oil was, if we leave the U. S. S. R. aside, 
for all practical purposes confined to the Western Hemisphere 
(1945: 85% Western Hemisphere, 6.5% Middle East). Ten 
years later the Middle East produced 25% of the free world’s 
oil. Its share is expected to rise to 1/3 of free world production 
by 1965 and \% of free world production by 1975. In 
the meantime the Western Hemisphere, once a great oil 
exporter, will probably become a net importer. Known reserves 
in the Western Hemisphere represent only thirteen times 
one year's production, against a hundred times in the Middle 
East. Nevertheless the Chase-Manhattan Bank oil report says: 
“From the standpoint of both exploration and development, 
the surface (in the Middle East) has barely been scratched.” 
Between 1946 and 1955 the investments necessary to produce 
one additional ton of oil, were seven times as high in the 
United States as in the Middle East. Oil, as far as Europe is 
concerned, is rapidly coming to mean Middle Eastern oil. 

It is for these reasons that the “Three Wise Men” stated 
Europe's need for atomic power as follows: 

“Thus without nuclear power, Europe’s dependence on the 
Middle East is bound to increase. The Suez Crisis has 
given us a warning of what this could mean. As the 
quantity of oil imported from the Middle East increases, 
there will be a corresponding increase in the political 
temptation to interfere with the flow of oil from that 
region. A future stoppage could be an economic calamity 
for Europe. Excessive dependence of our highly indus- 
trialized countries on an unstable region might even lead 
to serious political trouble throughout the world. It is 
essential that oil should be a commodity and not a political 
weapon. 

“The European economy must be protected against an 

interruption of oil supplies, by finding alternative sources 

of energy to limit the further rise in oil imports. Only 
nuclear power, providing Europe with a new source of 
energy, can achieve this.” 

The “Wise Men's” target of 15 million KW of installed 
nuclear capacity by 1967 represents an answer to a politically 
and economically threatening situation. One mey deny the 
possibility of achieving this target, but one cannot deny, it 
seems to me, the necessity to leave no stone un urned in 
trying to achieve it 

The Euratom countries are deeply aware of the fact that 
the power programme they need can be realized only in the 
closest cooperation with the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The “Wise Men”, seeing in this cooperation the first con- 
dition of achievement, visited the United States, the United 
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Kingdom and Canada. In this country their discussions with 
the Secretary of State, the Chairman and Members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, convinced them as they stated 
in their report that “on the healthy basis of a two-way 
traffic, a close partnership as equals can be built up between 
the United States and Euratom and their respective industries.” 
Being neither capable nor authorised to do so, it would be 
foolish for me to make precise suggestions concerning this 
cooperation. Undoubtedly the form and content of it will be 
discussed immediately after Euratom is set up, that is, within 
a few months. 

But I would be grateful if you would permit me to end 
with one or two general remarks on this subject. 

I have described to you the new method of dealing with 
Europe’s problems which is the basis of the Coal and Steel 
Community and the Common Market, as well as of Euratom. 
For seven years my work has been to apply this method, first 
to coal and steel and afterwards to new fields. Looking at 
this different object: Our future cooperation, I find myself 
taking a busman’s holiday. In Kissinger’s excellent “Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy” I was struck by this sentence: 
“A power favoured by geography or by a great material 
superiority, as we have been through most of our history, 
can afford to let a threat take unambiguous shape before it 
engages in war. It can do so as long as the outcome of a war 
cannot be decided against it by a single battle, or by the loss 
of an objective located outside its territory, which could 
cause national catastrophe, such as the loss of Middle Eastern 
oil would be for Western Europe.” But does such a thing as 
a purely European catastrophe exist? Does not European 
catastrophe spell Western catastrophe? And is not catastrophe 
a thing dangerously near to war and, worse, defeat? And is 
it not the great maxim of strategy in our nuclear age to be 
as flexible as possible, which means to try as hard as possible 
to prevent the development of a situation in which force 
would seem to be our last and only resort? Is it just my 
occupational disease which makes me look at Europe's energy 
problem as a problem common to Europe and the United 
States which may be solved by our common efforts? A friend 
of mind said the other day: “America has the greatest 
knowledge of atomic power and no need for it, we have no 
knowledge of it and the greatest need for it.” Does not this 
situation in our mutual self-interest call for an intimate as- 
sociation between the United States and Euratom? The 
United States would bring into this association nuclear fuels 
and above all what the “Wise Men” called “the most complete 
nuclear foundation in the world.” Our need, that is, our 
difficult energy situation, has a very positive side to it. The 
average cost of electricity being much higher in Europe than 
in America, atomic power will be competitive in Europe long 
before it can be so in the United States. Europe, therefore, 
willing to pay 12-15 mills per kwh, can become the testing 
ground for commercial nuclear power — As the power 
programme develops, experience gained thereby would be- 
come available to all. We would also contribute our rich 
inheritance of inventive science and industrial capacity. 

But I must mention what I personally consider our greatest 
asset-—one which nobody has thought of looking for in Europe 
for a long time. But believe me or not, from now on people 
are going to find it there nevertheless: It is a growing sense 
of confidence. This may be not so strange after all in a 
European Community which for the first time for nearly 
forty years is at last enjoying economic expansion. A Com- 
munity which, after forty years of crisis, war and hatred, is 
at last turning towards the future. The rich past of our 
nations has kepr us spellbound for many decades. But we are 
now experimenting with a method which, without destroying 
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Our nations, their past, their heritage, enables us to look 
towards a common destiny. Some people fear that our method 
might give rise to new divisions, to a new superpower, 
inward-looking, and thinking only in terms of “we” and 
“they”. Nothing is more mistaken. It is fear and the spell 
of the past which make nations inward-looking. We are con- 
vinced that the methods which we are trying out, will not 
remain confined to the Europe of the Six. They may not even 
necessarily be confined to the greater family of European 
nations. One of my friends, with whom I have been engaged 
in this European adventure from the very beginning, happens 
to be one of the most French of all Frenchmen. He cannot live 
anywhere but in Paris. The only time I suceeded in bringing 
him to the Netherlands he fell ill immediately. There being 
no better proof of how far our silent revolution has gone 
already, I would like to read you a few lines, which he wrote 
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the other day: 

“For the rest, 1 care very little about being a good European 
If anyone could tell me some more effective way of freeing 
Frenchmen from their staleness, from their fears, from 
their complexes; if anyone could promise to me a revolution 
which would change the structure more effectively while 
destroying less; if anyone could show me that progress lies 
elsewhere—then I should abandon the idea of Europe for 
this other quest, just as I abandoned the nationalist past in 
favour of Europe. I am not ashamed to admit this incon- 
stancy, which is the logical outcome of a higher allegiance— 
the allegiance which I swore when I sided with progress, 
and was torn away, as I have described, from the fatal 
charms of the past and its vanished glories.”!) 


1) Francois Fontaine in Preuves—October 1957 
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E ARE all conscious that we are living in an age 
W of crisis. In the field of nuclear energy this sense of 

crisis is felt with particular sharpness. And the 
basically moral charactcr of the crisis is revealed with par- 
ticurar Clarity. 

In an effort to bring this aspect of the matter to public 
attention I have been led on several occasions to speak of 
the “international mandate” that today rests upon the Ameri- 
can people and its government with regard to the uses of 
nuclear energy. 

In seeking to state the contents of this mandate I could 
not think of better words than those in which our own 
Founding Fathers set down the mandate which We, the 
People, permanently impose upon our own government: 
“... to form a more perfect union, establish justice, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty . . .” These are moral purposes. 
They derive from the dictates of the natural law with regard 
to the inherent purposes of all organized political life, 
whether in the national or in the international community. 
The furtherance of these purposes on an international scale 
is, I concluded, the substance of the new international man- 
date which has come to rest upon the American people and 
upon their government by virtue of the new situation in 
which America now finds itself. 

This new mandate is, of course, essentially a mandate of 
cooperation. Anything that America may hope to do towards 
the promotion within international society of the moral 
ideals of unity, justice, freedom, the common defense, and 
the general welfare can be done only in free and friendly 
cooperation with other nations, particularly with those peoples 
who share our own basically Christian understanding of the 
nature of man. 

But it should be borne in mind that the U. S. owes to the 
international community the measure of cooperation which is 
appropriate to a great nation. I mean a nation which is not 
simply great in its resources of power, but also great in its 
grasp of the dangers and of the opportunities presented by the 
current profound historical crisis. 

In what concerns the military uses of atomic energy we 


have clearly accepted an international mandate. We have 
recognized that an essential purpose of the U. S. must be to 
cooperate in providing for the common defense of the 
international community against the criminal outlaw’ who is 
presently threatening to destroy the bases of all that civiliza- 
tion has meant. Moreover we have understood this inter- 
national mandate in a generous sense, as befits a great nation, 
whose resources of power, especially in the nuclear field, are 
unique. 

However, in another field of hardly less importance than 
the common defense our basic counsels seem still to be 
divided. I mean the field of American cooperation to promote 
the general welfare of the international community through 
peaceful uses cf the atom. What is chiefly in question here 
is an American program for the development of industrial 
atomic electric power. 

The issue is complex. Perhaps I could untangle it by ex- 
plaining what the areas of agreement are, where the diver- 
gences of opinion begin, and how the partisans of contrasting 
policies construct their arguments. 

Three facts are basic to the whole argument. First, there 
is presently a worldwide need of electric power to sustain and 
further the ongoing worldwide process of industrialization. 
Second, in many great areas this need cannot possibly be met 
by dwindling resources of fossil fuels. Third, this need can 
be met only by the utilization of nuclear energy. 

The extent and the urgency of the need to exploit this new 
and providential source of energy has been explored and 
publicized in the course of the Titbencions that led to the 
establishment both of EURATOM and of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. These two new institutions dramatize 
the fact that the general welfare of the international com- 
munity is staked on the development of an international 
atomic-power economy. 

But no international atomic-energy economy can come into 
being without the cooperation of the United States. Therefore 
a mandate of cooperation rests on the United States thus to 
assist in promoting the general welfare of the international 
community. 

With this argument, as thus far stated, no one would be 
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likely to disagree. The divergence of views appears when it 
is a question of defining the nature and measure of American 
cooperation toward the general international welfare. Con- 
cretely, the disputed question concerns the nature and the 
size of the American program for the development of electric 
power from nuclear reactors. 

Our presently controlling national policy is based on the 
fundamental premise that responsibility for the development 
of industrial atomic power descends in the first instance on 
private enterprise. The interested corporations of America 
are to bear the cost, at least the major share of the cost, of 
this development. Therefore they are to determine the size 
of the industrial power program. They are also to set the pace 
of the program according to their own time-schedules. 

From this basic premise it follows that the size and pace 
of the program will be determined by our own national need 
for industrial atomic power. But this need is not urgent. In 
fact, at the moment America has no need of this new kind 
of power; conventional fuels are still adequate for our own 
domestic requirements. Therefore the American reactor pro- 
gram thus placed in the hands of private enterprise will be 
a small program, and it will look to the relatively far future. 

There is another controlling consideration, making fos the 
same conclusion. In the present stage of nuclear technology 
the construction costs of large power reactors are uncertain. 
And they are vastly greater than the cost of conventional 
generating plants. Therefore, under current policy, which 
leaves American private industry to its own financial resources, 
the American nuclear program inevitably becomes chiefly a 
research program. The dominant concern becomes that of 
developing a nuclear reactor so efficient in design and opera- 
tion that it will be able to put electric power on the Ameri- 
can domestic market at a price competitive with power from 
conventional fuels. 

What then of the American contribution to the general 
international welfare? This contribution, it is said, will be in 
the form of improved reactor technology. It will be a future 
contribution. In effect, it will be made when American in- 
dustry can put on the American market a nuclear power re- 
actor that will be competitive, in America, with conventional 
power sources. 

Essential to this policy is a flat opposition to the allocation 
of Federal funds in any significant amounts to a program of 
large power reactor construction. The adherents of the policy 
are determined to “keep government out of the power busi- 
ness.” They use the term “socialism” to describe any proposals 
that government should undertake to finance the construction 
of large-scale reactors, even during an initial phase of the 
development of atomic power. 

The public policy just outlined has been strongly opposed 
im many quarters. I myself have long agreed that it is the 
wrong policy to follow. 

Its opponents maintain—quite rightly, in my view—that 
this policy fails to reckon squarely with all the facts of the 
nuclear power problem. Therefore it fails to recognize that 
the U. S. here confronts a unique problem, for whose solution 
we shall have to find a unique formula. To this end some 
constructive and creative thinking is needed. It will not do 
to let the argument about the problem get bogged down in 
issues that are not really relevant, as if the issue somehow were 
“capitalism” vs. “socialism,” or “private power” vs. “public 
power.” This kind of talk is useless. 

Here then is the way I make the case for a revision of 
present American policy. The argument starts from a premise 
of fact, namely, the international need of atomic power for 
industrial purposes. The need is great, and therefore it must 
be met by a large-scale effort. The need is urgent, and there- 
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fore it must be met as soon as possible. EURATOM, for 
instance, has estimated that Europe needs three million kilo- 
watts of atomic power by 1961, and fifteen million kilowatts 
by 1967. These figures have been reviewed by American 
experts who have declared them to be valid as a statement 
of European needs. The power needs of other countries, out- 
side of Europe, have not yet been so closely defined. But it 
is sufficiently clear that they too are great and urgent, in 
Japan, for instance, and in South America. 

The second step in my argument is obvious: we here 
confront an issue of the general welfare of the international 
community. The growth of prosperity in the already indus- 
trialized nations is dependent on the development of atomic 
power. So too is the rise of many nations to a level of pros- 
perity that will give them a status of proportionate economic 
equality within the international community. 

British cooperation in the development of an international 
atomic power economy will be forthcoming; but British 
resources can contribute but a fraction of the need. As for 
the Soviet Union, it is clearly against our interests, as well 
as against the general international welfare, that Communist 
Imperialism should step into the existent problem and win 
credit for its solution. 

My conclusion here is twofold. First, the general inter- 
national welfare, and our national self-interest, impose upon 
us a mandate to develop an atomic power industry in the 
U. S., as the concrete form of American cooperation toward 
the coming international atomic-power economy. Second, the 
magnitude of the American program must correspond to the 
greatness of the international need; and the pace of the 
program must be set by the urgency of the need. 

The next question is the crucial one: on whom does the 
execution of this mandate fall? On American private indus- 
try? On American government? Or on both? And if on both, 
in what proportion on each? 

President Eisenhower recently stated that he would “oppose 
the expenditure of public money for the construction and 
operation of any large-scale power reactor, or any prototype 
thereof, unless private enterprise has first received reasonable 
opportunity to bear and share the cost.” In a narrow view of 
our national self-interest, this may be a reasonable position. 
But it is fair to add Ome comment on it, in the form of an 
item of fact. The fact is that private enterprise would be the 
first to admit that it is unable and legitimately unwilling 
to bear the cost of a reactor program that would make it 
possible for EURATOM to reach its imperative goal of three 
million kilowatts by 1961, to say nothing of its farther goal 
of fifteen million kilowatts by 1967. In other words, private 
enterprise, on its own admission, cannot satisfy the real, im- 
mediate, and urgent demands of the international general 
welfare. 

To say this is not to criticize private enterprise. The 
necessary technology is not yet available to it; nor does it 
have the resources required; and in the use of the resources 
at its disposal it is bound to be responsible to its own stock- 
holders. American private enterprise cannot be expected to 
run its business at a loss, even in the face of evident inter- 
national need. 

Nonetheless the issue of the international general welfare 
remains real, immediate, urgent. Given the fact that the 
formula for American policy to meet the issue is not private 
enterprise acting on its own resources, what is the formula? 

Certainly the formula is not “socialism”. That is, we should 
not undertake to install government as the permanent 
proprietor and operator of the immense business which 
atomic energy will surely create. This would be wrong from 
the standpoint of economic principle; and it would undoubt- 
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edly work badly in practice. It follows therefore that we 
Ought to proceed in the pragmatic fashion that is character- 
istic of American business thinking. What we need to do is 
to take the capitalist formula which governs the American 
economy and adapt it to the special requirements imposed 
by the facts of the nuclear power problem. 

The first step in this adaptation is to realize that we must 
develop our program in two phases; for there is a short-term 
job and a long-term job. 

The long-term job is to see that the atomic industry of the 
future becomes private enterprise in the American sense, 
functioning under the ownership, control, and management 
of ;-.1vate American corporations. This job has already begun. 
Private enterprise has already entered the nuclear power field. 
And everything it is doing in the way of perfecting tech- 
nology and planning for the eventual construction of large 
reactors should go forward as a capitalist venture in the 
traditional American sense. The trouble is, as I have said, 
that this job, chiefly a research job, no matter how well done, 
will still fail to take account of the immediate and essential 
factual aspect of the whole problem, namely, that there is 
an urgent need to develop industrial atomic power in the 
near future—say by the early 1960's. 

This is the short-term phase of the problem. We are not 
free to create our atomic energy industry completely at our 
leisure, following the time schedules set by the normal opera- 
tion of private business. A substantial component of this 
industry must be summoned into being within the next five 
years. This is the demand of the international general welfare 
and also of our own self-interest. 

Given this fact, we shall be obliged to place initial reliance 
on governmental assistance. There is no other way of getting 
the short-term job done. 

However, this initial reliance on government must not, and 
need not, set the permanent pattern for the atomic energy 
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business. In certain areas of the business we have already 
proved that it need not. For instance, the uranium ore industry 
was initially a government enterprise. It is now a private 
enterprise in the full sense. The initial reliance on govern- 
ment did not operate to the disadvantage of private American 
business; quite the contrary. So it can be, and must be through 
all the other areas of the nuclear power industry, as it gradually 
develops. 

This, in outline, is the two-part formula that I have 
proposed for the solution of this immense and urgent problem. 
I would insist that it is entirely a pragmatic formula. It is 
suggested by the facts that confront us. And it is designed 
simply to get done the job that needs to be done. 

In the end, everything depends upon how seriously America 
takes its own job. This is a question of vision. How broad and 
deep will this vision be—the vision of the American people, 
of its government, and of its industrial leaders? Will the 
vision encompass all the facts and be entirely practical? Above 
all, will the vision be clarified by insight into the moral issues 
that are ultimately at stake in the solution of the nuclear 
power problem? Only this moral insight will rescue our 
sense of national self-interest from a blind narrowness. 

The basic moral issue is the international general welfare 
and the American mandate to promote it. Other issues stand 
in close relation to this one. To promote the general welfare 
in the international community is also to advance the cause 
of peace, and to establish justice, and to do much toward 
securing the blessings of liberty, throughout the world. 
The vision of these high goals presents today a challenge to 
the greatness of America, as the world’s leading industrial 
nation and as a “nation under God.” If greatness be the 
endowment of America, and its achievement, and its his- 
torical status in a world of diminishing rivals, we should wish 
to let this greatness be the measure of our cooperation within 
the international community toward the goals which our own 
civilizational tradition teaches us are universal for mankind. 
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feel especially privileged to address. I can think of few 
groups who are as well qualified as you to take an under- 
ing interest in the activities and policies of the Federal 
Reserve System. For while our operations necessarily affect 
the country’s whole economy, their impact is especially prompt 
and direct in the New York financial community. For our 
own part, we rely heavily on the efficiency of this community 
to carry out Our open market operations, and we depend to a 
great extent on our contacts with this community for an ap- 
praisal of money and capital market conditions, which is of 
course a crucial part of the considerations affecting the 
System's policy decisions. It seems to me fitting that I should 
express to you on this occasion the System’s gratitude for your 
invaluable cooperation in these activities, as well as for the 
strong moral support you have given us in our efforts to 
pursue effective monetary policies. 
I suppose that the subject you would most like me to talk 
about is how we in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
appraise current conditions, and how our policies are influ- 
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enced by this appraisal. I cannot, of course, go all the way in 
responding, nor can I presume to speak for all my colleagues 
throughout the Federal Reserve System, but I do want to use 
this opportunity to talk with you about some of the problems 
—here and abroad—that make this an interesting testing 
period for the usefulness of monetary policy. 

Since so much has been written and spoken recently about 
current business, perhaps you will forgive me if I try merely to 
touch a few of the highlights. It seems clear that the boom of 
the past two-and-a-half years has lost much of its strong 
upward momentum, with private capital outlays and Federal 
Government expenditures leveling out and perhaps commenc- 
ing a decline—yet the decline in capital expenditures should 
be modest, and we are all hearing many public expressions of 
doubt, enhanced by recent developments in outer space, as to 
whether the proposed cut in defense spending can or should 
actually be attained. Exports, which contributed much more 
than was generally recognized to aggregate demand in 1956 
and early 1957, are beginning to show the adverse effects of 
payments difficulties in many foreign countries. Inventory 
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accumulation is no longer adding force to the boom in any 
significant degree. 

Although industrial production as a whole has been sta- 
tionary, for all practical purposes, for about a year, the total 
national product continues to rise slowly, even in physical 
terms. There is no doubt that business over-all is still ex- 
tremely good, as evidenced by such measures as high employ- 
ment and personal incomes, and record figures for retail sales. 
And there appears to be some further upward thrust in state 
and local government expenditures, to mention one of the 
expanding sectors 

But there are enough “soft spots” and doubts as to future 
demand to have caused a good deal of uneasiness among 
businessmen and economists as to where the economy is going 
next. It would seem that the greatest change in the last two or 
three months has been not in business statistics, which on the 
whole have changed very little, but in business sentiment, 
which has deteriorated appreciably and has been reflected in 
the declining trend of stock prices since early summer. This 
change of sentiment may not last, but to my mind it is a 
healthy development, if held within reasonable limits, after 
the rampant optimism of a few months ago. 

Meanwhile, what has been happening to commodity prices? 
The wholesale index has stopped rising, and basic commodi- 
ties as a group have dropped rather sharply. The index of 
consumer prices, on the other hand, continues its slow and 
seemingly imexorable rise, primarily because of increasing 
prices for services and fo; tood products, and perhaps also 


reflecting with the usual lag the upward movement of whole- 
sale prices that occurred some months ago. Important wage 
negotiations are due next year, and if the past gives any 
indication of the future, industry will again be under pressure 
tO grant wage increases in excess of productivity gains. While 
we may derive some satisfaction and hope from the slowing 


down of the price rise, it is certainly far too early to say that 
the danger of inflation is past. 

Another area we might consider for a moment is that of 
the demand for and supply of funds. Corporate and municipal 
bond offerings have been at record levels this year, and the 
calendar for such issues, as you gentlemen are well aware, is 
still heavy. To some extent these offerings have enabled 
borrowers to repay old bank loans or to avoid new ones. At 
any rate, total bank loans have risen much less sharply than a 
year ago. On the other hand, the Treasury's difficulties in the 
way of attrition and savings bond redemptions, while helping 
co provide funds for the corporate and municipal markets, have 
also put heavy pressure on the banks as underwriters for the 
Treasury. A new factor is the prospective shift in the financ- 
ing of defense procurement contracts from the Treasury to the 
banks, which will reduce the need for Treasury borrowing but 
increase the demand for loans. This demand, however, will 
develop gradually over a period of months, at least in so far 
as actual drawings are concerned. 

The banks, especially those in the chief money centers, are 
a good deal less liquid than they were a year ago. Consequently, 
in spite of the slowing down in the growth of bank loans, the 
banks in general feel that money is about as tight as it has 
been at any time in recent years. In contrast, the bond market, 
which is so sensitive to expectations, as well as to current 
money conditions, has shown some signs of stabilizing, or 
even strengthening, in recent weeks. And there have also been 
encouraging signs suggesting that personal savings may have 
grown appreciably over the last few months. 

The policy of the Federal Reserve System has been to 
respond to the conditions outlined above with continued steady 
restraint on bank reserves. I think that in some quarters there 
have been misconceptions as to this policy. Contrary to some 
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impressions, we have made no attempt to force liquidation 
of outstanding credit or to interfere with the normal flow of 
savings into industrial plant and equipment, new homes, or 
public projects. We have been accused in recent months of 
intensifying our policy of restricting the availability of credit, 
and for evidence the finger is pointed at the summer rise in 
interest rates, including the one-half per cent increase in the 
discount rate of all the Reserve Banks. Basically it was not so 
much Federal Reserve policy as the continuing excess of record 
money demands over available savings, which caused interest 
rates to go on rising. By refusing to provide the reserves 
required for a sizable increase in the quantity of money, we 
of course contributed to the pressure—but when the demand 
for money continues to increase, interest rates tend to continue 
to rise, even if our action consists only in limiting the in- 
creases in the supply. We have not intended and do not now 
intend to intensify pressures in the money market, and the 
way in which during August the discount rates of the various 
Reserve Banks followed the increases in market rates rather 
than leading them, should have demonstrated this pretty 
clearly. 

Incidentally, I should like to stress that no single statistical 
series can give an adequate measure of the degree of real 
tightness in the money and capital markets. There is always 
grave danger of reading too much significance into changes: 
in the week-to-week level of met borrowed reserves without 
giving enough attention to other factors such as the various 
market rates of interest themselves, the geographical distribu- 
tion of reserves, the concentration of money market pressures 
evidenced by the financing problems of the Government 
security dealers, and, more generally, the “feel” of the market 
—including your own evaluation of the supply-demand factors 
in the capital market. 

I hope you agree that it would be a great mistake to relax 
credit restraint just as we see some hope of achieving the price 
stability that we have all sought so ardently. The moderate 
excess Capacities that have appeared in several industries, no 
doubt at least partly as a result of the recent vast capital 
expenditures, are the best ally we could have in seeking this 
goal. They should permit the normal forces of competition 
to become increasingly effective and to put a check to further 
price increases. Profits may be squeezed somewhat in the 
process, but ultimately such a sequence of events should not 
be without a restraining effect on further wage boosts that 
cannot be absorbed through increases in productivity. 

While there have been many complaints of the uneven im- 
pact of our policies on specific segments of the economy, the 
fact remains that the country has continued to enjoy high 
levels of prosperity. So long as the economy could not do 
everything that all of us were trying to make it do, all at once, 
there had to be some restraint somewhere. There should have 
been no serious concern when the effects of such restraint 
actually became visible. The only serious question would 
have been whether the impact was distributed in a manner 
that was arbitrary, and out of keeping with the market 
processes of a free economy. On that score, I suggest that the 
record is about as good as frail human beings could hope for. 
Moreover, while we may not have succeeded fully in checking 
inflation, we seem to be achieving at least partial success. 
There are growing signs of public awareness of the inflation 
threat and encouraging signs of disbelief on the part of the 
public in the theory that creeping inflation is either desirable 
or inevitable. Monetary policy cannot take all the credit, but 
it deserves some of the credit. 

It has often been said in the last year or two that monetary 
policy has been going through a difficult testing period. It is 
true that it has, and I am not sure that the most difficult test 
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is over. Perhaps too much of the responsibility for combatting 
inflation has been placed on monetary policy. It has had some 
help from fiscal policy, but the budget surplus would have been 
a good deal more helpful if it had been larger. Similarly, debt 
management problems might have involved less difficulty both 
for the Treasury and for the Federal Reserve if the Treasury 
had not had to make such frequent trips to the market. That 
frequency, of course, was partly a by-product of the debt 
limit, as well as of the size of the cash surplus. 

The “capital investment boom” has been held partly respon- 
sible for the inflationary pressures of the past year or two, but 
we are now beginning to benefit from the effects of the 
enormous investment in new plant facilities over this period. 
Some degree of statesmanship on the part of labor and 
management will still be a necessary ingredient if the specter 
of creeping inflation is to be laid completely. However, I see 
mo reason to accept the defeatist argument that the only 
alternative to creeping inflation is serious recession and un- 
employment. 

Naturally we are gratified by the degree of public ac- 
ceptance attained by Federal Reserve policies. But we don't 
know whether the tendency for wage settlements to outrun 
productivity gains will persist in spite of our steady credit 
restraint, or whether the cry for relaxation of tight money will 
be overwhelming if unused resources tend to increase. Pre- 
mature easing of credit conditions might well nullify such 
results as we have already achieved in checking inflation. We 
may face difficult decisions in the year that lies ahead, and I 
hope we shall continue to receive your moral support as long 
as you believe that we are on the right track. 

The Federal Reserve System has had to concentrate so much 
attention on the insidious problem of inflation in the last 
year or two that we may have given the impression that we 
are unaware of any other problems, real or potential. Such 
an impression would be wrong. Our policies must always be 
framed with a view to the dangers of recession as well as 
those of inflation—but the emphasis necessarily varies with 
the current environment. Our directives from Congress are 
couched in pretty general terms, and there is wide room for 
judgment in deciding how best to gear our actions to the 
general objective of sustained economic growth—how much 
weight to give to price developments and how much to signs 
of greater availability of unused resources. I think we are 
fully aware that the time may come when it will be necessary 
and appropriate to follow an entirely different policy from 
that of the last two-and-a-half years. For example, if the up- 
ward trend of prices is saiped or if the pressure for funds 
becomes substantially less than it is now in relation to avail- 
able savings, or if we should be faced with a substantial 
increase in unused resources of labor and materials, some 
change of policy would be logical either in intensity or in 
direction. The occasion for any major move may be some 
distance ahead of us, and I am making no attempt at a pre- 
diction. But we must be as careful to avoid “overstaying” our 
market as to avoid premature ease of credit. There is always 
some doubt as to how quick and effective an easing of credit 
may be in remedying a downward turn in the economy, if the 
turn reflects a need for fundamental economic readjustments. 
I merely want to emphasize that we understand that at times 
a central bank may have to work the other side of the street 
—and that we also understand that we don’t know all the 
answers; that each business cycle differs greatly from all that 
have gone before, and that we must always approach our task 
in all humility. 

Up to this point my comments have dealt almost exclusively 
with the domestic situation. Now a few words on the inter- 
national outlook. The American economy now plays such 
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a key role in the world economy that the level of our activity 
affects people everywhere. 

All of us who are interested in the achievement of stable 
and durable trading -nd investment relationships among the 
countries of the world saust have felt satisfaction in the re- 
sults of the recent annual meetings in Washington of the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank. In 
addition to exceptionally able exposition of guiding principles 
by the heads of the world organizations, the meetings were 
notable for the unequivocal statements by the British and 
German governments of their determination to maintain 
the present par values of the pound and the deutschemark. 
Already there are signs that this determined attitude, which 
is further underlined by the British program announced a 
few days before the meetings, has borne fruit in the form of 
a cessation of the heavy speculative flow of funds which had 
tended to cause concern about various European currencies. 
The underlying trade and payments statistics, while pointing 
to some imbalance, especially in the matter of a powerfully 
favorable German position, were never the chief difficulty. 
Now that the speculative wave has receded, it would appear 
that the margin of imbalance is relatively small and that ap- 
propriate monetary and fiscal measures can restore a balanced 
position for most of the chief trading countries. The crucial 
factor will be their ability to cope with their internal prob- 
lems, which in most countries are mainly problems of inflation 
induced by excessive spending, both public and private. 
There are now encouraging signs of success in the curbing 
of such spending. Some of the less developed countries have 
the additional problem of foreign exchange earnings di- 
minishing with the declining prices of the primary commodi- 
ties which they export. These price declines admittedly increase 
the difficulties of the primary producing countries, but we 
should bear in mind that neither these countries nor the 
world as a whole would benefit in the long run from a de- 
parture by any of the leading trading nations from a general 
program aimed at orderly and sustainable growth free of 
inflationary excesses. 

There have been a number of comments recently on the 
potential danger to this country of our sizable outstanding 
short-term liabilities to foreign banks, corporations, and indi- 
viduals, in the sense that their sudden liquidation could cause 
a heavy drain on our monetary gold stock. It has always 
seemed to me that these fears have been exaggerated. The 
growth of these foreign-held dollar balances is really the most 
convincing evidence we could have of the strength of the 
dollar and the confidence of foreigners in it. The rest of the 
free world has, to a considerable degree, willingly made us its 
banker. We assume this role with assurance because we are 
ourselves confident of our economic and financial strength, 
and are aware of the advantages both to ourselves and to 
foreigners of the development of our market as the world’s 
largest international money market. A very large part of these 
claims on us constitute official monetary reserves on which 
the foreign country in question is glad to earn a return, in 
contrast with unproductive holdings of gold, Also, a large 
part consists of private working balances which are indispens- 
able to the conduct of business between the United States 
and other important trading countries. But the main safeguard 
against a sudden large withdrawal of gold lies in the power- 
ful attraction which American products have for many foreign 
countries, and in our enormous capacity to export those 
products. 

As an exporter we are at a great advantage because our 
exports, though large in absolute terms, are still relatively 
small in proportion to our total capacity to produce, and 
can be expanded without impinging too greatly on domestic 
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consumption. Also, the American economy is self-sufficient 
to a high degree so that our exports can expand without re- 
quiring a corresponding rise in imports. These factors were 
pointedly demonstrated by last winter's Suez crisis, the effect 
of which was to cause foreign countries to draw down their 
balances not in gold but in American industrial and agri- 
cultural products. We took this sudden increase in the de- 
mand for our goods in our stride. We can best ensure our 
continued capacity to export by preventing inflationary forces 
in this country from putting our goods at a competitive dis- 
advantage. They are not now at a disadvantage, nor do they 
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seem likely to be. 

To my mind, the holding of large balances for foreign ac- 
count is a normal part of the functioning of our international 
monetary system. It is not only to our great benefit, but a part 
of our growing world responsibilities, to make this system 
work smoothly and efficiently. Of course, there are some risks, 
but there is no country better able to assume them. Moreover, 
if we manage our affairs so as to maintain a sound and stable 
dollar, the risks will be small. 

Thank you for your courtesy in giving me a welcome chance 
to talk to you. 


The Keystone of 
Our Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTEND THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
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here converting the old Ferry Building into your World 

Trade Center, which was officially to open a few months 
later. I came here with Mayor Morrison of New Orleans to 
attend the annual meeting of the Bay Area Council, and I 
found a real inspiration in the work and achievements of 
that fine group. 

Incidentally we have found the Bay Area Council a model 
for our newly-organized Mississippi River Economic Council 
which is concerned with the phenomenal industrial develop- 
ment on the lower Mississippi River between Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans—we call this America’s new industrial 
frontier and the most rapidly growing industrial area in this 
country. It has everything—unlimited amounts of fresh 
water, water transportation, unlimited land areas, great natural 
resources, ideal climate and labor conditions, and is at a 
great natural crossroads of trade with the Mississippi River 
system and the Intra Coastal Canal behind it, and all the 
ports of the world in front. 

I am tempted here today to dwell at greater length on this 
new development in the South, but I shall push on to things 
we have done in and around New Orleans which used to be 
labelled “America’s Most Interesting City”, but which we 
now call “America’s Most Dynamic City”. 

I hope that your World Trade Center has developed as 
you had hoped and that your dreams have or are being realized. 
It is, we are proud to hope, patterned in part at least after 
our own International House, which now is 15 years old, 
and which is the most important trade activity we ever have 
undertaken in our city. 

International House is of course the almost exact equivalent 
of your World Trade Center, and in its short lifetime it has 
done much to change the entire thinking and character of 
our old city. People get set ideas about old cities. Their 
names sometimes symbolize history, glamour, industry, prog- 
ress or pleasure. Seldom all of these. These ideas are hard to 
change. This is true of New Orleans. This city of French and 
Spanish background, casquette girls and buccaneers, flatboaters 
and gourmets became world famous for its Mardi Gras, the 
French Quarter, Jazz, Fun, Food and Frivolity. 

Old New Orleans is proud of its heritage and traditions— 
and full of new ideas. While preserving its mellow past, it 
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resolutely sets the pace for progress, industry and world trade 
in the deep South. 

Nostalgic southern ballads remind us of puffing steamboats 
and sweating river roustabouts on the levee waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee. Actually the Port of New Orleans today is the 
most efficient in the nation, second in dollar volume only to 
New York, and the gateway to the world for the vibrant 
Mid-Continent United States. 

In the marshes and fields outside New Orleans now are 
located the nation’s largest aluminum reduction plant, the 
fastest growing petro-chemical industry in America, the 
cordage center of America and scores of other new and ex- 
panding industries. 

International House is the institution which has helped 
change the character of New Orleans in a single decade, 
making it a world renowned, bustling, dynamic shipping and 
industrial center. 

It wasn’t more than a generation ago that the Port of 
New Orleans was a disgrace, due to politics and mismanage- 
ment by politicians. We had no real pride in our waterfront, 
because of padded political payrolls, abusive practices, 
favoritism, and a score of other malpractices. 

It took an upheaval to correct this, and out of this upheaval 
which began in 1940, a port renaissance and International 
House were born. A reform administration came to our State 
House and one of its first and greatest acts was a port reform 
bill that took our ports, and we have ports in Lake Charles 
and Baton Rouge as well, out of politics, trimmed two-thirds 
of the deadheads off the payroll, put the port on a paying 
basis and put pride in the hearts and minds of all the people 
of Louisiana. 

We found that the Port which was responsible indirectly 
or directly for 70 per cent of the business of our city was in 
terrible physical shape, and in worse moral condition. It had 
done little or no real promotion in its whole history, and it 
had a bad name with shipping interests all over the world. 

We had done little to exploit our great natural position 
with respect to Latin America which from a port standpoint 
we had more or less ignored. The trade we had came to us 
almost in spite of the deplorable waterfront conditions. 

The war was upon us, of course, in 1940 and all planning 
had to be on a long range, post-war basis. Fortunately we 
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had a few men of great vision who could in 1940 dream of 
what we should be doing five, ten and twenty years ahead, 
and their blueprints of that day are our blueprints of today. 

These men realized that Latin America was a continent of 
boundless resources, energy and wealth when it awoke from 
its dreams of centuries past, and that this day was at hand. 
They began’ preparing to develop the natural resources of 
New Orleans as they applied to Latin America. Out of these 
plans came International House, which is a crossroads today 
for trade and travel from all the way across South and Central 
America, Mexico and the Caribbean. 

Here in San Francisco you look out upon the world and 
particularly the Orient and its problems and troubles which 
sometimes seem insurmountable and endless. In New Orleans 
we also look out upon the world, but we see directly in front 
of us the most rapidly growing and developing market in 
the whole world—Latin America. 

We see a land, a continent, a world of twenty nations and 
almost 200 million people that is the fastest growing popula- 
tion area in the world. Before the end of this century there will 
be 500 million people in Latin America—some people think 
it will be nearly three quarters of a billion souls. 

Nor will these people be barefoot, illiterate Indians and 
mixed breeds as so many people think of Latin America today. 
They will, instead, be progressive, hard working, independent 
people with a tremendous future. Their standards of living 
will be advancing to near that of our own in some cases for 
they have the economy to support this population growth. 
Their hemisphere is a storehouse of nature’s wealth. 

Their economy is developing even today at an unheard of 
pace. They have factories as modern and as productive as our 
own, in many cases their productivity surpasses that of our 
people. They have living room, they have opportunities that 
existed undeveloped in this country a century ago. Latin 
America is beginning to move and it will go very far. 

They have free and independent governments. They are 
Christians, and they are a great world bulwark against the 
inroads of Communism. They are our natural allies, and they 
need the things we have in profusion—capital and knowhow. 
These are being poured into Latin America in increasing 
quantity each year, and are helpful in the rapidly accelerated 
population and economic growth. 

There is enough work and progress, enough money to be 
made, enough energy to be expended in Latin America to 
keep all of us busy for an untold number of years; and this 
is one of the things we are dedicated to in New Orleans. 
Two and a half years ago we held the Inter-American Invest- 
ment Conference in New Orleans under the joint auspices 
of Time-Life International, and it was a tremendous success. 

It was the forerunner of this meeting here today in San 
Francisco which is looking at the whole world, instead of 
only the Americas. We turned away literally hundreds of 
fine business men and governmental leaders because of lack 
of space, and opportunity to handle them. But nearly 1,000 
selected leaders did come, they sat down for a week and 
discussed their opportunities and problems, and out of these 
talks came much development. This, too, will happen here 
in San Francisco from this conference which will have 
lengthening shadows for years to come, as did our meeting 
in New Orleans. 

This was only one of scores of International gatherings we 
have held in New Orleans in the 15 years of our renaissance. 
We have made about thirty trade and travel trips abroad, we 
have brought tens of thousands of visitors into our midst and 
shown them how we can serve and benefit from trade, we 
have attracted many thousands of students into our schools 
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as a plan toward future understanding and development, and 
we have made much progress. 

But let me point out that San Francisco, also, looks out 
upon Latin America. You have an opportunity almost as 
great as our own in the development of trade, travel and 
work with Latin America. The Pacific laps the shores of Latin 
America for thousands of miles, and traditional thinking 
can be changed quickly by men of vision and purpose. 

I suggest that you perhaps have more to win and gain 
and invest and work and do in the great democracies of 
Latin America in the rest of this century than you have in the 
distant reaches of the fabled, troubled Far East, much of 
which has been lost to Communism and advantageous com- 
mercial development. And, I do not disparage our great, 
friendly outposts of the Orient. 

If I may paraphrase a well known adage of yesterday, I 
would say to you, “Look South. There is the world of tomor- 
row”. 

I want now to tell you of our newest program at Inter- 
national House, and I think and hope that this might prove 
an inspiration to you as well for yours also is a Port city 
standing and needing to benefit from expanding world trade 
which is being seriously threatened by traditional high tariff 
and “protectionist” thinking within our own country. 

After thorough investigation and deliberation, International 
House, which is dedicated to “World Peace, Trade and Under- 
standing”, last month launched a drive for a ten year extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program next year in 
Congress. We feel that healthy productive two-way foreign 
trade is a keystone to our national prosperity and that it 
must be stabilized by a long term act. 

We all know, of course, that there has been a running 
and an increasingly successful fight in Congress against the 
Reciprocal program by advocates of import curbs, high tariff 
and more “protection”, usually for small minorities. Recently 
they have become bold and now freely predict defeat of the 
Act. 

We think that this is possible unless the nation is aroused. 
We also think that this would be disastrous to the nation’s 
economy. We think it would jeopardize our political and 
economic position all over the world. We believe that further 
tampering or killing this act would be ruinous to our economy. 
Aud we believe that it would be no favor for the members of 
Congress to dump back on that body an unwanted tariff- 
fixing and trade stifling problem that proved all but im- 
possible 25 years ago. 

The promotion of foreign trade on a healthy two-way basis 
is our international responsibility and duty. This can be done 
only by continued liberalization of our trade laws through 
lowered tariffs and trade barriers. High tariffs do not promote 
or develop trade, they impair it. And trade is the backbone 
of all business and prosperity. High tariffs raise prices and 
penalize our people in the interest of a few, often obsolete 
and inefficient industries employing relatively few persons. 
This is contrary to our national interests, and we feel the 
nation must be aroused to this fact. 

Already our Chamber of Commerce, our Steamship As- 
sOciation, our Port, the Gulf Ports Association, numerous 
other Port Associations, our Propeller Club, our Export 
Managers’ Club, our Board of Trade and a score of other 
organizations have joined this crusade from the grassrocts, 
and a barrage of letters are going forward to the Members 
of Congress where the battle will be joined early next year. 
Your own Propeller Club has this matter before it at its 
national convention in Houston next week where I hope it 
also will act. 

It may surprise you to know, unless you have been very 
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close to the situation, how great the inroads have been 
upon the great Cordell Hull Reciprocal Trade program. Be- 
cause of the mistakes that have been made, the gradually 
crippling and emasculating amendments to the act, the highly 
organized, efficient and insidious propaganda and claims of 
the “high tariff” groups, we are today facing not only the 
danger but the probability of losing this quarter century old 
legislation which is the backbone of our 30 to 35 billion dollar 
foreign trade. 

What can be done about this? A great deal, but it must be 
done now while Congress is in recess, and while there is 
time to awaken our people to the danger. 

Last year the Boggs’ Subcommittee on Foreign Trade, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, was authorized to and 
undertook the first effort in the history of our country, outside 
the heat of battle of impending legislation, to study our 
foreign trade development, its problems, opportunities and 
restrictions. 

I want to repeat what I said: This was the first time in 
our whole history that Congress has thought enough of our 
foreign trade, which now is about 8 per cent of our gross 
national product, to undertake an impartial fact-finding in- 
vestigation. It has taken Congress almost 200 years to recog- 
nize that our world trade is important enough to be encour- 
aged and promoted and developed instead of taxed and 
stifled and impaired as has been our policy too often in the 
past. 

This committee, incidentally, has just brought in its 
report, and it has recommended that the bargaining power 
of the President should be increased and made more flexible, 
that the President should be authorized to make deeper tariff 
cuts, that the escape clause should be revised and peril point 
be abolished, but most important of all, and I quote: 

“The principal objective of tariff legislation should be 
the over-all national economic welfare and the needs of the 
security program.” 

The Committee likewise recommended membership in 
the much-damned Organization of Trade Cooperation (OTC) 
and gave its blessing to the multi-lateral treaty arrangement 
(GATT), the General agreement on tariffs and trade nego- 
tiated in 1947. 

These were not idle, hasty findings. The Committee worked 
for nearly a year and a half and worked very hard. I had a 
part in the study, having served as staff director of the group 
for a few months last fall and went with it to Europe where 
we conducted hearings in six European countries. We found 
real doubt there among even our best friends as to our 
intentions and the permanency of our thinking on foreign 
trade. These business men had watched our ten short renewals 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act, had seen the constant tampering 
and crippling of its provisions, the escapes, the loopholes 
and the running fight by the old high tariff crowd on the 
very spirit of the legislation, and the question we were 
asked everywhere was: 

“Can or will the United States stabilize this act over a long 
period so that long range foreign trading plans can be made, 
including financing, sales campaigns, market education and 
all the problems of merchandising?” 

Europe is entering a new phase with the all important 
Common Market which is going to unite Western European 
powers economically and change century old patterns. It 
behooves us at this time to give enlightened thought to 
foreign trade, and not to turn the clock back to the high 
tariff days of yesterday as enemies of this act would have 
us do. 

There actually are many people in this country who would 
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like to see us return to the days of Hawley and Smoot from 
which we departed in 1934. 

The greatest hoax ever perpetrated upon our people in 
trade matters is the claim of the protectionists that tariff 
cuts have crippled us industrially and in our defenses and 
involved us in international economic councils beyond our 
control. This simply is not true, but many people think or 
fear that it is because the enemies of liberal trade want to 
keep us in the horse and buggy days of a quarter, half or full 
century ago. 

Don’t accept my word for this, make your own study. 
There have been many studies made in recent years, and all 
of our great national labor groups and farm and trade 
organizations have concerned themselves with these matters. 
Their reports reflect the almost unanimous opinion that lower 
tariffs are needed for more trade, and two-way trade is es- 
sential to our prosperity. 

Recently I had a letter from a North Carolina Chamber 
of Commerce which said that “foreign compecition had all 
but ruined the textile industry of the United States”. Perhaps 
the writer believed that statement which is simply fantastic. 
Foreign competition, and he meant Japan, is a very tiny 
fraction of domestic consumption, and is not responsible 
for the major domestic textile problems at all. Furthermore 
he failed to recognize that Japanese textiles are being made 
from American cotton and that Japan is buying much, much 
more from us than it sells. 

The big factor he also ignored, however, is that Japan has 
got to live and prosper if we are to have a strong anti-Com- 
munist ally in the Orient. If Japan cannot find a market in 
the free world to keep its people fed, it will seek that market 
in the Communist world. 

There is another and much better way to help industries 
affected by foreign importations than by a stifling high 
tariff program, which is obsolete. We know this way well, 
for we have been experimenting with it for a quarter century. 

A mistake was made a quarter century ago when the 
Trade Agreements program was “sold” on the theory that 
not a single American workman would be injured. The 
mistake has been repeated since, giving the protectionists 
material to attack the law. Some segments of American 
—— and labor inevitably have and will be affected 

y trade liberalization. But the percentage of our economy 
that benefits is overwhelming. It is our duty therefore to 
find a way of assisting such industries without penalizing the 
nation and its economy as a whole through higher tariffs. 
Congress can easily repair whatever damage is done to the few 
in the interests of the many through proper study and relief 
laws. 

There is a reason why organized labor, the farm groups, 
much of our industry and scores of organizations like the 
League of Women Voters support the Reciprocal Trade pro- 
gram—they know it creates many times more jobs and op- 
portunities than it impairs, and that it is legislation for the 
many, not the few. 

I read recently an editorial from a trade magazine which 
I want to quote in part: 

“Every honestly conducted poll of diversified public 
opinion has confirmed that a majority of the people, in 
positions as various as the members of farm organizations, 
labor's top echelons, women’s civic groups and educators, 
favor the same objective at least in a general way. Despite 
this evidence, however, which many politicians evidently 
refuse to believe, such modest progress as has been made on 
the President's program, in the form of accomplished legis- 
lation, has been marred if not totally offset by protectionist 
gains at the ‘fringes.’ 
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“It is almost unanimously admitted in Washington, except 
at the White House itself, that the dismal lack of real 
progress On matters in which the President has again and 
again avowed his firm and sincere belief has been very largely 
due to the failure, perhaps one may legitimately say the 
refusal, of the President and his immediate staff and advisers 
to provide forceful and courageous political leadership 
at those relatively auspicious moments when such leadership 
might well have swung the balance in favor of his own 
program. 

“The enthusiasm of supporters of the program has gradu- 
ally waned, as they have observed the continuing lack of 
White House leadership, and the success of protectionist 
interests not only in obstructing legislative progress, but in 
persuading members of the Congress to introduce a tremen- 
dous number of bills—fortunately blocked this year in the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House—for the 
establishment of quantitative limitations on imports of a 
wide variety of items, and for other measures to restrict 
imports ...” 

A prominent member of Congress told me last fall that 
it has almost reached the point in Congress where a Member 
cannot support liberal trade policies and remain in Congress. 
And he believed that. I took the trouble to look behind his 
statement and his fears. And I found that he was being 
influenced by a small velveteen textile plant in his district 
that employed about a hundred workers, whereas his district 
exported several million dollars’ worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts annually. Ten times as many people in his area owed 
their livelihood to foreign trade as were hurt by imports, 
yet it was the old story of the tail wagging the dog. The 
velveteen people belonged to a powerful and strident Wash- 
ington lobby. 
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We have embarked at International House upon a nation- 
wide program to educate and inform the people of the grave 
threat we face when the Act comes up for renewal next year. 
Incidentally, I should like to ask you how successful you 
would be in business if you operated under laws of one, two 
or three years tenure which were constantly being modified, 
changed, restricted, as has the Reciprocal Trade Program. 

We have made progress under this program because of 
courage in the executive departments under both parties; it 
has not been because of the actions of many Members of 
Congress whose little fears are blown up out of all proportion 
Py the incessant hammering of the minority protectionist 

loc. 

This bloc is willing and does spend lavishly to keep Ameri- 
can users and consumers as a captive market. This is not 
the America you know and love, this is not the America of 
free enterprise and vigorous competition; this is not the 
America that must lead the world for every vacuum that we 
leave will be instantly filled by that other great powerful 
leader in Moscow. 

I close therefore by quoting a paragraph from the Resolu- 
tion which we adopted in New Orleans a month ago and 
which is being spread like wildfire by men of high purpose 
and goodwill everywhere. It might well become your theme 
for the next few months. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all trade, commercial, 
civic, economic and cultural groups everywhere be invited to 
join in this crusade to save and extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program and thus preserve the keystone of our 
Foreign Trade Policy which has had the support of both 
great political parties over two and a half decades, and which 
has made a material contribution to world peace and 
prosperity” 


Speech Traps 
LEARN TO SPEAK CAREFULLY 
By LIONEL CROCKER, Professor of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Author of “Public Speaking for College 
Students,” “Business and Professional Speech,” “Oral Reading.” 
Delivered at the meeting of the Managers, Department Heads and Supervisors of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, Granville, Ohio, October 2, 1957 


usually at fault in driving 45 miles through a 25 
mile speed zone and are caught. Yet, we like to 
solace our egos with the thought that we have been unfairly 
dealt by. Just around the bend in the road a state patrolman 
is waiting for the unwary motorist who ignores the signs. 
Just so just around the bend is the speech trap waiting for 
the speaker who is unaware. When we are penalized because 
we do not get our meaning across, we blame the occasion or 
the audience instead of our own ineptitude. It would take an 
entire course in public speaking to bring to your attention 
what is known about persuasion, but perhaps these few 
speech traps treated here will stimulate your imagination. 
No NEED For TRAINING 
The first and most obvious and most deceptive trap some 
public figures fall into is the belief that there is no need for 
training in public speaking, debating, discussion techniques, 
conference methods and oral communication. This, in spite 
of the fact that one of man’s earliest concerns was the matter 
of persuasion. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, great 
minds of antiquity, were concerned with persuasion through 
the spoken word. How could man persuade others with words 
rather than with clubs and rocks and later bullets? Is it not 
ridiculous to spend most of our billions for armament and pay 
so little attention to the use of persuasion that might make that 
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armament unnecessary? 

No one would question the need for a hundred yard dash 
man to listen to his coach. No one would question the hiring 
of a swimming coach to perfect diving technique. No one 
would question teaching surgery in our medical schools. 
Those who deny the need for training in speech say, “Any- 
one with something to say can speak.” Yes, and anyone can 
wield a knife. Yet it takes eight years to make a surgeon. 
Everything we do in our common life involves speech. Our 
schools, our courts, our churches could not function without 
speech. Do we have here one of the frontiers of human 
relationships? 

This attitude that there is nothing to learn about such a 
complicated art as oral persuasion persists in spite of the 
fact that men who exercise leadership through the spoken 
word have paid attention to perfecting their speaking ability. 
Governor C. William O'Neill of Ohio debated through high 
school and college. Governor Cecil Underwood of West 
Virginia debated also through high school and college. 
President Nathan Pusey of Harvard University debated 
through high school and college. Edward R. Murrow was a 
speech major at Washington State College. Clarence Ran- 
dall, Chairman, Inland Steel Company, said, “It makes ab- 
solutely no difference how much you know, if you can’t tell 


anybody about it and be persuasive, it won't do.” 
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Have you fallen into this speech trap? Are you one of 
those who pay no attention to what has been found out about 
effective public speaking, public discussion, conference lead- 
ership? If you are, you may find yourself wondering some day 
why others move on into positions of leadership and you are 
haled to the side of the road and fined for your carelessness. 

VISUAL AIDS 

If you are not careful you will fall into the trap made by 
the moving picture, the film strip, the slide. The speaker is 
likely to think that these will do his talking for him. He 
makes these substitute for his own personality, his own ideas. 
He flips off the lights. He turns on the machine. He sits 
down and lets the movie run for twenty minutes. The lights 
are turned on. The meeting is adjourned. But where is the 
speaker? Where is the speech? 

The visual aid should be supplemental and supplemental 
only. It can not possibly be a substitute for a red-blooded 
individual talking to a group. The speaker should be master 
of his visual aids and not be mastered by them. 

Recently a Rotary Club had a talk on extraction of oil 
deposits from worn out oil wells. The speaker had a film, 
but, due to a mix up, the film and projector did not arrive. 
As a consequence, the speaker had to hold the floor himself 
and talk out of his own experience. He used a few simple 
black board chalk drawings to illustrate his remarks. He kept 
attention because he personalized the truth he was saying. 
The audience was pleased that the movie did not get in the 
way of the speaker. 

READING A MANUSCRIPT 

Another speech trap is that of reading a manuscript. Just 
as in the trap of the visual aids, the personality of the speaker 
is likely to get enmeshed. No matter how good the manu- 
script the speaker has prepared it is not a substitute for his 
owr smile, his flashing eye, his thinking in the presence of the 
audience. Think twice before you read a manuscript before 
an audience. If you do, make the manuscript a prop instead 
of a trap. You may get buried in your own words and you 
may forget that your audience is waiting for you to emerge 
and show them that you can look them in the eye and tell 
them what you think. It takes hours for television newsmen 
like Douglas Edwards to prepare their programs so that their 
reading will look like extemporaneous speaking. Lowell 
Thomas when asked what advice he had for people reading 
from the printed page replied, “Tell them to make it sound 
like talk.” But that is a difficult thing to do. Do not write a 
paper and put it aside and then pick it up on the occasion of 
speaking and expect to hold the attention of your audience. 
The manuscript must be mastered. 

THE GHOST WRITER 

Recently our newspapers have been filled with criticism of 
the public speeches of Queen Elizabeth. The critics say that 
in reading what others have written the personality of the 
‘Queen has been effaced. There is no heart in them. Only 
skilled speakers, like Franklin Delano Roosevelt, know how to 
use ghost writers. Conference after conference was held. What 
finally emerged was really the work of President Roosevelt 
himself. The efforts of Sherwod, Hopkins, Rosenman were 
all melted into a speech that bore the stamp of the first 
President of the United States to use radio effectively. 

You might better write your own speech, no matter how 
feeble an effort, than to have someone else prepare a speech 
for you. One can never build a reputation for himself as a 
speaker if he depends upon the speeches of someone else. 
Originality is the mark of your personality. 

THE RUBBER STAMP CONFERENCE 

A trap that busy executives fall into is that of calling a 

group together ostensibly to discuss a matter, but actually 
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it is to okay what the boss has decided to do. Any group is 
quick to sense the subterfuge and will be unwilling to dis- 
cuss a problem freely and openly the next time the group is 
called together. No one likes to be a rubber stamp. What is 
the use? Whatever is said that disagrees with the precon- 
ceived and executed action of the chairman will be used 
against the conferee as contrary and uncooperative. It would 
be better not to call a conference if it is for the purpose of 
making it look as if the leader were democratic in his ap- 
proach and willing to listen to the views of his colleagues. 
THE YES MAN IN A CONFERENCE 

A speech trap that catches the unwary is the conference in 
which there is no group cohesiveness, where individuals do 
not trust each other and are afraid to speak their minds. They 
agree for fear they will be punished if they do not. It is 
difficult to get a proper solution to a problem when the leader 
of the discussion merely has an echo of his own diagnosis 
and solution of the problem. 

Coach Woody Hayes reminds us in his Football at Ohio 
State that only by the presentation of various points of view 
do we arrive at the right action. 

Each coach is vigorously encouraged to state his view- 
point, regardless as to the variance it takes from the head 
coach. We have a standing joke when two or three coaches 
agree with the head coach. The fourth coach will often 
pipe up with “That's right, W. W.” which is a sarcastic 
expression implying the presence of ‘yes’ men. I don’t 
believe anything can ruin a head coach quicker than to 
surround himself with ‘yes’ men. For he will then have 
only the value of his own judgment, and that probably 
won't take him very far. 

FAILURE TO LISTEN 
We Interpret 

All of us are in danger of falling into this trap. We fail 
to listen when we interpret what is said in terms of our own 
experience instead of the context in which the speaker moved. 
In other words we believe what we want to believe. It is 
difficult, but mecessary, if we are going to listen accurately, 
to put ourselves in the shoes of the person who is speaking. 
Try to answer the question, “Why is he saying what he is 
saying?” 

We Daydream 

We let our minds wander to our own interests. We come 
back now and then to pick up the thread of the remarks, but 
go woolgathering again. There is no consistent attempt to 
force ourselves to listen. We should work out ways and 
means, like taking notes, to keep ourselves mentally in step 
with the speaker. 

We Prejudge 

Everything that is said we measure in the light of our own 
prejudices. What we don’t agree with we reject. If we are 
Republicans, we don’t listen to Democrats. It we are Catho- 
lics, we don’t listen to Protestants. If we are labor people, we 
don't listen to management people. If we are people on the 
public payroll, we don’t listen to people who are in business 
for themselves. 

We Dislike 

We don’t like the speaker for some reason or other so we 
don’t listen to him. We consider ourselves superior to the 
speaker or we think that he considers himself superior to us 
so we don’t listen. We build up an imaginary case against him. 
We Criticize 

We look for faults in the speaker. We try to justify our- 
selves. We think of what we will say in answer to him. This 
activity keeps us from listening to what the speaker is saying. 
We Fear . 

We are afraid of the prestige of the speaker. We feel that 
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nothing we could say would change the opinion of the speak- 
er so we turn off our listening. We cease to be a member 
of the group because we feel that we do not count. 

We Resist Change 

We like our way of doing things and we shut out of our 
consciousness any suggestion that what we are doing might 
be changed for the better. We are afraid that our security 
will be threatened if the speaker influences us. 

These are a few of the reasons why we fall into the trap of 
not listening. 

FAILURE TO DIAGNOSE THE AUDIENCE 

Another trap which leads to failure for the speaker whether 
he be an insurance agent, a welfare worker, or a platform 
speaker is the failure to consider the nature of the audience 
one will talk to. Who will be there? Why will they be there? 
When will they be there? Where will they be? 

Who will be there? Men, women children? What will be 
their economic interests and status? What will be their needs, 
demands, desires, concerns, worries, troubles? 

Why will they be there? Are they paid to be there? Will 
it be a voluntary or a captive audience? Will the audience be 
polarized due to a common interest? Is it a celebration? Will 
the audience be interested in what you say because of you 
and their interest in your subject or will you have to take 
time to identify yourself with them and their interests? 

When will they be there? In the daytime or in the evening? 
How long will the meeting take? Will it be after a meal? Will 
the audience be alert, sleepy, tired, bored? Hitler found he 
could not whip up enthusiasm for Nazism at ten o'clock 
in the morning 

Where will they be? Will the surroundings affect what 
you say? Will any mood be created by the place of meeting? 
Will the lighting affect what you are going to do? Movie 
equipment? How about the ventilatior Will it be in a hotel 
dining room, a theatre, school, house, auditorium, church? 

TIMING IN SPEAKING 

Speakers who speak at the wrong time often find that they 
have fallen into a speech trap, and they might just as well 
have kept still. Often we say the right thing, but at the wrong 
time. The group is not ready for our contribution. We harm 
ourselves and our cause. 

Lincoln was a master of time strategy in speaking. He 
posed his dilemma on popular sovereignty to Douglas in 1858. 
The answer of Douglas gave the country two years to mull 
over his stand. Lincoln lost the election in 1858, but won the 
presidential election in 1860. Henry Ward Beecher went 
to England in June 1863 to persuade Great Britain to stay 
out of the war, to refuse recognition of the South, to stop 
building the rams, and to give her influence to the North. 
But he found public opinion in Great Britain running strong- 
ly in favor of the South. He bided his time. He went to 
France with Henry Raymond, the editor of The New York 
Times. And after the Battles of Gettysburg and Vicksburg in 
July 1863, ke returned to Great Britain and gave his pa 
orations in October of that year. Great Britain was ready to 
listen to him. 

The following story illustrates how one man, the architect 
Wallace K. Harrison, found out how to avoid this speech 
trap of speaking when his audience was not ready for him. 

In the course of the decade or so that Wallace K. Har- 
rison spent with Rockefeller Center, his status both as 
an architect and as a man of the world changed notably. 

In the middle thirties at the outset, he was the youngest 

man of the seven architects, and during the conferences 

at which high-level policies were threshed out by his 
associates, Rockefeller’s advisers, Todd’s men, and officials 
of companies who had agreed to take office space in one 
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or another of the buildings, he was seldom asked for his 
views. “I didn’t get anywhere until I took up cigars,” 
Harrison says now. “The big conferences were held in 
the Graybar Building after a lavish lunch or dinner at the 
Barclay, and I'd come into the conference room from the 
dining room bursting with ideas. The minute I saw a 
chance to speak up, I spoke up. Even when I knew my 
points were damn good, they made not the slightest im- 
pression on anyone. It took me a couple of months to 
figure it out. It wasn’t so much that I was a kid compared 
to the rest of them. The trouble was that I'd been wasting 
my ammunition—I'd been doing my talking before the 
older man had digested their meals and were ready to 
think. I wasn’t a cigar smoker, but from that time on, when 
they passed the cigars around, I took one, and waited till 
we had all puffed them down to the butt before I said a 
word. It really made a difference." 


FAILURE TO USE THE OTHER FELLOW’s LANGUAGE 

Words are symbols of experience. Words are arbitrary 
signs for experience which a group of people agrees upon. If 
you use symbols that you know, but which I do not know, 
I can not follow you. Each group of specialists develops its 
own language. Stanley R. Truman, M.D. urges the doctor to 
talk in terms his patient understands. If we would heed his 
warning, we would avoid this speech trap. 

Do not confuse the patient by rambling about the 
differential diagnosis. Recently, I overheard one of my 
colleagues explaining to a patient with mild broncho- 
pneumonia, “You have an area of stringy shadow from 
your hilar region extending to the base, and I can hear a 
few crackles in your chest.” The patient nodded in grave 
assent, as though he knew exactly what the physician had 
just said. Actually, “aba-ca-dav-snaba-pooh” would have 
conveyed just as much meaning to the patient. 

This patient can interpret the seriousness of his disease 
only in terms of the physician’s emotional reactions, how 
strictly he is confined and how vigorously he is treated. 

This physician could have used a sore throat to explain 
the present condition, by saying, “You remember when 
you had a sore throat how the inside of your throat looked 
and felt; well, the same sort of condition exists farther 
down in your chest. Fortunately, we have penicillin which 
has remarkable power to kill the little microbes that cause 
these conditions, and if you will rest and allow your tissues 
to carry on the healing process, we will give you enough 
penicillin to kill all the disease producing microbes. Usually 
this will take about 4 to 7 days, but if we are lucky, it may 
be even less. Then definite instructions about food, lavatory 
privileges, the use and abuse of cough sedatives and other 
pertinent information can, and should be given.” 


Too MANY IDEAS 

We often fall into a speech trap by not clarifying our 
central idea. We do not leave the audience with one BIG 
IDEA. We do not think through our materials and organize 
them sufficiently to impress upon the audience the one thing 
we want to say. We are not so fortunate as the preacher re- 
ported on by Calvin Coolidge. When the President was asked 
what the sermon was about he replied, “Sin.” “What did he 
say about it?” the President was asked. “He was against it,” 
The President replied. The preacher got his BIG IDEA across. 

In the choice of a title for the talk we should be sure the 
title reflects the main idea. All illustrations, facts, opinions, 


1Profile of Wallace K. Harrison, The New Yorker, November 27, 
1954, p. 64 

2Stanley R. Truman, The Doctor, The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, p. 1951, p. 122. 
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reasons should bear on the BIG IDEA. The divisions should be 
logical partitions of the main idea. 

It is said that it was just at this point that President Lin- 
coln was superior to Stephen A. Douglas. Everything Lincoln 
said went straight to the one target, but Douglas left the 
audience with two or three points. They were not sure what 
was his BIG IDEA. 

NOT PREPARING FOR A PANFi. DISCUSSION 

Busy men and women are likely to fall into the trap of not 
preparing for appearance on a panel discussion. If we were as- 
signed a speech to prepare, or if we were to be in a debate, we 
would put forth a great deal of effort to do an effective job. 
But most of us, if we are asked to be on a panel discussion, 
put no special preparation on the topic. We wait and hope 
that someone will say something that will evoke our own 
experience. 

To guard against this, the chairman should ask that each 
member of the panel be ready to discuss expertly a particular 
phase of the problem. This borders on the symposium, but, if 
the panel, whose chief merit is its spontaneity, is well man- 
aged, the liveliness will not be lost and it will not become 
just a series of speeches. 

GuEss WHO THIs Is 

I am sorry to say that many men and women in public life 
spring this speech trap on their fellows. But, no self-respecting 
member of society will walk up to another and stick out his 
hand and say, “You don’t remember me, do you?” Such gross 
egotism is hard to fathom. Only worse than this is the indi- 
vidual who calls you on the phone and says, “I was driving 
through and I thought I'd call you up.” He does not give his 
name. He would be offended if you asked him. One professor 
when confronted with students who said, “I'll bet you don’t 
remember me,” had a pat reply. “Long ago I decided to 
remember the names of only the poor students.” 

Public officials are constantly badgered by people they have 
met casually during their campaign who, upon a second meet- 
ing, challenge them with, “You don’t remember me, do you?” 
One enterprising congressman who is sure to be elected many 
times has devised this effective way of meeting this gambit 
at the hands of women. “Madam,” he always responds, “If I 
remembered a beautiful woman like you, how would I get 
my work done?” 

On the telephone the first act of courtesy and efficiency is 
to identify yourself. I'm reminded of the person in distress who 
phoned the doctor and said, “Come quick, Doc. He’s dying.” 
And hung up. 

Worps CAN BE SPEECH TRAPS 

Who has not been caught in the traps words set for us? 
We think we have said one thing, but our listener thought we 
said something else. General Foch of First World War Fame 
said, “If anyone can misunderstand, be sure he will misunder- 
stand.” Watch these traps. 

Allness W ords. Careless use of everyone, always, everything, 
gives a wrong impression. Think of such words as few, some, 
many, most several which might be more accurate. 

Two Valued Words. Lillian Smith reminds us there is no 
such thing as The South. There are many Souths. We speak 
of The North and The South. About the only way these ex- 
pressions are true is geographically. Thoughtfil people dis- 
tinguish. Such extremes as black and white, faithful and 
unfaithful, good and bad lead us into traps. 

Classifiers. Such a word is doctor. The word denotes a 
group. Yet how many different types of doctors there are. 
Which do we mean? Medical doctors, osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, doctors of divinity, foot doctors, horse doctors. We 
speak of Baptists, but do we mean Northern Baptists or 
Southern Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists or Primitive Baptists? 
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Fictions. Extremely general words like the American way, 
socialism, communism, democracy, truth, liberty, justice get 
us into trouble. You think you know what you mean when 
you use these symbols, but does your listener? The listener 
puts his own construction on the term. 

Emotive Words. 1 might call someone self-confident, but 
you might call him cocky. I might call someone brave, but you 
might call him reckless. I might call someone a politician, 
but you might call him a statesman. I might consider someone 
kind, but you might consider him soft. Some thought President 
Eisenhower patient in the Little Rock incident, others thought 
him procrastinating. 

Stigma Words. Labeling, sneering, casting aspersions on 
others in conferences prevents understanding. Instead of dis- 
cussing the idea, we attack the person by labeling. We may 
call him a visionary, a dreamer, a do-gooder. If any of the 
members of the group are hurt, they may react in a different 
way than they would if their emotions had not been hurt by 
words. There is not much truth in the old saying we learned 
as children, “Sticks and stones will hurt my bones, but names 
will never hurt me.” Joe Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, sued acid-tongued Columnist Westbrook 
Pegler for $550,000, claiming that a union leader’s reputation 
is damaged when he is characterized as a “racketeer,” “Com- 
munist,” or “bum.” 

TALKING TO ONESELF 

The child does not assume much of a personality until he 
begins to talk to himself and communicate with his environ- 
ment. He may use words to praise himself, to guard himself, 
to gird himself, or to goad himself. What we say to ourselves 
is important in shaping our personalities. Charles Dickens 
knew this when he created the character of Micawber who kept 
telling himself that something was bound to turn up. We fall 
into a speech trap when we say the wrong things to ourselves 
We can make ourselves mentally sick by tormenting ourselves 
with words. Harry Emerson Fosdick thought this problem so 
important that he preached a sermon on it. 

You may remember in the novel The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Sust® that the hero has three sayings with which he 
fortified himself whenever he undertook a new venture. These 
sayings were: 

It really doesn’t matter. 
Here goes nothing. 
It will be interesting to see what happens. 

Guthrie McClintic, the husband of Katherine Cornell, for- 
tified himself during the hectic days of his career with the 
following, “What is meant for me will be. I am in the theatre. 
I am a part of the theatre. And when the time is right for me 
to emerge from my own particular part of the forest, I will.” 
He comments on this, “Cockeyed? But it kept my head above 
water.”* 

How different Guthrie McClintic’s formula is from saying 
to oneself, “I can’t do this. I haven’t the time or the energy. 
This isn’t for me. I should never have tried it. I'm a failure. 
I don’t have the education.” Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera! 

What do you say to yourself? Watch out! This is one of the 
most subtle and easiest traps of all to fall into. 

Here are enumerated a ate of the speech traps that you and 
I are likely to fall into. We see signs along the highways, 
“Drive Carefully.” May I warn you if you are going to avoid 
accidents and arrests along life’s superhighway that you learn 
to “Speak Carefully.” The state trooper MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING is waiting for you and he will soak you plenty. 


3Sloan Wilson, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit. Simon and Schuster, 


New York, 1955, p. 69. 
4Guthrie McClintic, Me and Kit, Little Brown and Company, Boston, 
1955, p. 155. 





